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You pay no more for unequalled SLOAN quality... 


More than just a diaphragm! 


e Research is constantly employed at Sloan finding ways to 


make our Flush Valves better. The Segment Diaphragm is one re- 
sult. This diaphragm costs a lot more to make, but we know it is a 
superior product which adds to that bonus of quality you expect 
from Sloan. 

© Called the A-56-A, it is made of natural rubber vulcanized 
with brass reinforcements. Rubber? Yes, we’ve found it best by far. 
Rubber is actually preserved by water—not deteriorated by it—and 
the flexing action prolongs its life. 

© Not all the improvements we adopt from research make 
our headlines, but the Flush Valves we make today are better than 
ever. We know they’ve got to be to merit the continued confidence 
of those who specify, select and install them. And since you can 


have Sloan quality at no extra cost—why not make sure you get it. 


SLOAN e.sn vawes 


cb 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY - 4300 WEST LAKE STREET + CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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make sure the mattress can take it 


make it U.S. KOYLON FOAM 


Probably no beds take harder use than those in a dorm. This could mean either higher upkeep for 
you or poor sleep for the students—but not with U.S. Koylon Foam. For Koylon is more than foam; 
it is the best foam made, and it is engineered with thousands of fine cores on both sides, not just one 
side. This unique construction means perfect sleep support. More than that, it means there’s no up- 
keep with Koylon because: # Koylon is self-cleaning and odorless. It has millions more air cells, 
making it the best ventilated mattress, the most comfortable in any temperature. m Koylon is com- 
pletely reversible, so light one person can turn it in seconds. # Koylon needs no repairs. No mechanical 
parts to break or rust, no padding to pack or lump. U.S. Koylon pays for itself by taking care of itself! 


For further information use postcard facing cover 3, or write 


United States Rubber 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS: Dr. M. A. F. Ritchie, recently in- 
ducted as the 12th president of Pacific University, Forest Grove, 
Ore., confesses on page 23 that he enjovs being a college pres- 
ident. He knows whereof he speaks, having previously served for 
six years as president of Hartwick College, Oneonta, N.Y. While 
at the New York institution he was instrumental in developing a 
new plan of cooperation for small colleges in that area... . Harold 
W. Lautner, campus landscape architect at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, emphasizes the necessity for proper campus planning to 
provide safetv for student pedestrians and drivers. Mr. Lautner 
has a master’s degree in city planning from Harvard University 
and was formerly assistant director of the Urban Land Institute, 
Washington, D.C. . . . Dr. John S. Allen, president of the Univer- 
sity of South Florida since 1957, describes how the new institution 
was established. He was executive vice president of the 
University of Florida from 1955 to 1957. He joined that 


institution as vice president in 1948 and, five vears later, 


became acting president for two years. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





Mechanical Features 


Question: What are the importances of 
the mechanical features planned for a new 
building on campus? — H.H., lowa. 


Answer: If these phases of a 
building are not correctly designed 
and installed, the purpose of the 
project may be defeated. For ex- 
ample, a laboratory building to han- 
dle soils laboratories or using Kjeldahl 
digestion apparatus without properly 
designed vents is going to be trouble- 
some and costly to corrrect. Such 
laboratory areas should be located on 
the top floor of a building to make 
such vents as short as possible to 
reduce the danger from fume leak- 
age but, at the same time, the exten- 


sion of low er 


other utilities from 
areas will increase costs. 

Rising costs of all construction, 
but more especially of mechanical 
costs, must make us conscious of 
what is specified. Mechanical costs 
may use from 10 to 40 per cent of 
the available funds 

More and more we are being sub- 
jected to pressure for air condition- 
ing. We might as well face the fact 
that it will come and that our first 
operating and maintenance costs will 
rise. Our experience so far has been 
that air conditioning and problems 
go hand in hand 

In planning a laboratory building, 
a service may be requested that is 
some professor's whim and not prac- 
tical. If so, we should point this out 
and have an alternative for supply- 
ing such a service. For example, a 
piping system for oxygen or other 
gas may be requested that will be 
used infrequently. We can suggest 
the use of portable or cart type of 
service when it is needed 

With high mechanical costs the 


dean or department head involved in 





If you have a question on business 
or departmental administration 
that you would like to have an- 
swered, send your query to COL- 
LEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
NESS, 919 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago I}, Ill. 











a new project will have to make the 
final decision on whether to give up 
some of these special services or have 
more square footage in which to 
operate. — Ben W. SCHAEFER, super- 
intendent, physical plant department, 
Iowa State University. 


itemizing Charges 


Question: In our college bulletin we list 
specific amounts for tuition, general fee, 
and the various course fees. Accordingly, 
we have been itemizing these charges on 
our students’ bills. We believe this is gen- 
erally done in small colleges. However, we 
are wondering if it is really necessary. If 
we had a uniform flat rate for all full-time 
students regardless of courses in specific 
curriculums, billing one amount for the 
item “Tuition and Fees" would certainly 
eliminate a tremendous amount of work. 
— S.M.J., Wis. 

Answer: The trend seems to be 
away from the practice of making 
separate charges for different courses. 
With standard charges, preparation of 
student bills and posting to accounts 
are both greatly simplified. Not onl) 
do variations in fees create needless 
administrative expense, but the prac- 
tice is difficult to justify either in 
educational philosophy or in logic 

It would be unfortunate if stu- 
dents were to select their courses with 
an eye to keeping tuition and labora- 
tory fees low, yet such confusion in 
motivation is not unusual. Therefore 
prevailing educational philosophy 
favors a standard charge rather than 
an a la carte curricular smorgasbord. 

Assessment of individual laboratory 
fees is presumably based on the fact 
that supplies for some courses are 
more expensive than for others. How- 
ever, it must be recognized that by 
far the greatest cost differential among 
courses results from variations in class 
size, faculty salary, and other basic 
costs supported by tuition payments. 
If the same tuition is to be charged 
for two different courses, it is hard 
to defend charging a different labora- 
tory fee 

So on all three bases — financial 
philosophical and logical — your plan 
to change to a uniform flat rate for 
all students is well justified. — Bruce 
PARTRIDGE, 


business administrator, 


University of Delaware. 
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MONITOR 


MONIT OR-— For Linguistic Excellence 


FEATURES... 
SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION 
mw RELIABLE PERFORMANCE 
@ RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 
@ FUNCTIONAL FLEXIBILITY 


@ EXCLUSIVE, PATENTED DUAL-CHANNEL DESIGN 


1 


2 


3 


INSTRUCTOR'S MONITORING CONSOLE 


MONTITOR’s standard Console gives the teacher control 
of the laboratory without requiring him to be an engineer 
or a switchboard operator. It can simultaneously conduct 
five separate course programs thus providing a variety 
of teaching materials to meet individual student needs. 
The console offers exclusive circuitry for private two-way 
communication, individual booth monitoring, program 
distribution to each booth or by rows and remote control 
of booth recorders for mass tape duplication. 


STUDENT UNIT—TYPE | 


Type I features the MONITOR E-3CS patented dual- 
channel recorder which enables students to listen to the 
master channel while simultaneously recording their own 
voices. Just two controls plus an on-off, volume switch 
assure simplicity of operation. Thus, students can perform 
operations by reflex action—and concentrate solely on the 
lesson material. 


STUDENT UNIT—TYPE Il 


Type II includes a tube or transistorized amplifier and an 
activated headset-microphone. It enables each student to 
speak and listen to his voice simultaneously. It also pro- 
vides for intercommunication between the student and 
teacher. 


Additional System Oriented MONITOR Equipment 


MONITORET-—A simplified version of the MONITOR E-3CS 
for home study with prerecorded tapes .. . REMOTESTER— 
Automates testing by stopping student tapes during questions 
and restarting them for recording answers only . . . AUDIO- 
VISUAL SYNCHRONIZER—Automatically coordinates vis- 
ual presentations with prerecorded tapes or with the instructor’s 
microphone. 
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Our rapidly expanding school population makes a teacher for 
each student an idealistic concept. Yet, educators agree there is an 
increasing need for teaching techniques that meet the varied 
capabilities of each student. 


In the field of language teaching, the MONITOR Language 
Laboratory System offers the teacher the best means to achieve 
this objective. MONITOR today is the only language laboratory 
standard of the United States Government. . . the result of twelve 
years of product design and development. MONITOR is the 
product of first hand experience in installing, maintaining and 
directing hundreds of language laboratories in 51 countries. 


To the student, MONITOR means more intensive learning through 
repetition, active use of new word sounds, and objective com- 
parison of his own voice in playback. 


To the teacher, MONITOR means the opportunity to meet 
student needs on an individual basis. As an easily operated and 
highly flexible teaching tool, MONITOR adds a new dimension, 
tutorial supervision, to the science of language teaching. 


The coupon below is for your convenience in obtaining more 
information regarding a MONITOR Language Laboratory for 
your school... 


tO). ime els. Language Laboratories 


Division of Electronic Teaching Laboratories, Inc. 
1818 M Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 


Nome 

















For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 





DESIGN WITH LUPTON 


when you have a problem project, as they did at the University of Missouri 


Administrators at the University of Missouri had a 
problem. They wanted to maintain a traditional 
“house” system in their new women’s dormitories. 
But rising construction and maintenance costs 
called for much larger buildings. 


Architects worked out a compromise by designing 
large dormitory buildings, each with four separate 
“house” units within. General facilities such as 
a social area, mail desk and office were cen- 
trally located. 


These dormitory buildings and the centralized 
cafeteria that connects to each of them by under- 
ground passageway were built with 1,850 LUPTON 
“Master” Projected Aluminum Windows. These 
windows have both outward and inward opening 
ventilators for healthful, controlled ventilation. 
And their simple, uncluttered lines mean maximum 


natural light . . . easy cleaning. 


Also, LUPTON “‘Master’”’ Windows are lightweight 


and accurately prefabricated for simple, economical 
installation. They’re non-rusting . . . never need 
painting . . . exceedingly durable. 


Most advantageous of all, though, is LUPTON’s 
dependability. As proven in hundreds of jobs— 
including one of the largest curtain-wall installations 
in the world, Two Broadway, New York City —you 
can depend on LUPTON to meet your specifica- 
tions, to deliver as scheduled. You can pinpoint 
responsibility because LUPTON can do the whole 
job —even install! 


See SWEET’s (Sections 3 and 17) for the Michael 
Flynn Aluminum Curtain Wall and Window cata- 
logs, and write for further specific information. 
Inquire about LUPTON Comfort-Conditioning* — 
the new curtain wall system that cools, heats, and 
ventilates. A call to the nearest LUPTON repre- 
sentative (see the Yellow Pages under Windows — 
Metal) will bring fast action without obligation. 


*Trade Mark 


University of Missouri (Women’s Dormitories and Cafeteria), Kentucky and Maryland Avenues, Columbia, Mo. 
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ALUMINUM WINDOWS 


LUPTON 


METAL WINDOWS + CURTAIN WALLS 
MICHAEL FLYNN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Office & Plant: 700 E. Godfrey Ave., Philadelphia 24, Pa.; West Coast Plant: 
City of Industry, Calif. (Los Angeles County); Stockton, Calif.; Chicago, Ill.; New 
York, N.Y.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; Dallas, Texas. Representatives in 
other principal cities. 








Architect: Hellmuth, Obata and Kassabaum, St. Louis, Mo. Contractor: D. C. Bass & Sons Construction Co., Bass Bidg., Enid, Okla. 
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K RUEGER SERIES 100 


— for extra comfort and durability 


e per dollar 
ng, rigid, durable, extra 
»mfortable t features elec 
»-welded tut uw 6steel frame 
ertical trame spacers for added 
sth and seat support, non-tipping 
and a choice « stee 
veneer 


oned and upholstered 


KK vices TABLET ARM — 
CHAIR — wherever a 


writing writing surface is required 





Multipurpose chair with many uses. Tablet 
arm is rigidly secured to tubular steel 
support which avtomatically raises or 
ywers when chair is opened or closed 
7.Ply tablet arm comes with a notural 
birch or maple lacquer finished face 
No. 101-TA) or with a tan birch plastic- 
laminate face (No. 101-TAP Chair 

ur popular non-tippable No. 101 
Folding mechanism is safety 
designed thryu-ovut 


ME veces SERIES VOO-E 


— quality tubular steel 


seating at low cost... 


Few chairs offer so much for so little! 
Construction features heavy-gauge tubular 
steel! frame with tubulor cross-broces 
extra large seat and a deep, curved 
correct postured backrest; and, non 
marring Super Dylan feet over steel dome 
gliders. This low cost choir features 
one-motion opening and closing and folds 
flat to frame thickness for compact 
storage. All steel, wood veneer, or 
upholstered seat models 
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HOME 
ii YARDS TO GO 


Model 1250-2 Football Scoreboard and Timer, nationally famous 
for modern design and color dynamics. Overall size, 8°4” x 18'4” 


SCOREMASTER SCOREBOARDS provide the utmost 
in accuracy, readability, ease of installation and low 
maintenance. They are your assurance of fast, simple, 
dependable operation. It's good business to invest in a 
Scoremaster scoreboard 

Write today for literature on Scoremaster Boards for 
Football, Basketball, Swimming, Hockey and for all in- 
tramural sports. 


THE M. D. BROWN COMPANY 


2223 Lake St. Niles, Mich. 


“When Split-Seconds Count, Count On Scoremaster"’ 











NEW—added cross-brace 
increases 


STRUCTURAL RIGIDITY 


Krueger choirs have always been 
noted for their exceptional strength 
and rigidity. Now, for additional 
structural durability and longer 
lite we have added another frame 
cross-brace to the rear legs of 
oll these choirs ef no extra cost! 











Write for New Catalog—Showing complete line of Port- 
able Seating, Fiberglass Chairs, Stools, Tables, Trucks 


METAL PRODUCTS @ GREEN BAY @ WISCONSIN 


“ For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 





NOW! Custom-Designed 
DORMITORY LIGHTING 


... developed 

by Adjustable i\ 
Fixture 

specialists 


© ECONOMICAL 
® FUNCTIONAL 


© DISTINCTIVE 
Built-in swivel lamp (Model 319) designed 


for Marqvette University 
Next time you plan dormitory lighting . . . give 
the facts to our specialists. They'll custom-design 
installations to fit your specifications. Or, you 
may prefer to select stock lamps from our com- 


plete line of lighting fixtures. 


Adjustable FIXTURE CO. 
100-104 E. MASON ST. © pai aunet 2, WIS. 
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Household Finance Corporation Creates Education Funds Inc. 


A new, nation-wide plan to help parents 
finance the education of their college-age children 


ith the fall semester approaching, educators will 

\ \ undoubtedly be interested in this recently intro- 
duced plan, both from a personal point of view and as 
a means of assisting students and their families who 


may need immediate funds to help meet college costs. 


WHAT IS EFI? 


Education Funds Inc. is a wholly owned subsidiary of 
Household Finance Corporation, America’s oldest and 
largest organization specializing in instalment loans— 
established in 1878. EFI has been formed to provide 
parents with the large cash sums required for the college 
education of their children—to guarantee these funds in 
case of death or disability—and to enable parents to 


repay in sensible monthly amounts at fair interest rates. 


HOW THE NEW EFI PLAN WORKS 


EFI offers the parent a combination of advantages : 


EFI funds can cover any or all college expenses, not 
just tuition alone. 


Funds are advanced to the parent every semester 
or quarter, avoiding large periodic outlays of his 
own Cash. 


Up to $10,000 (or $2,500 a year) is available for a 
full, four-year education. 


The parent repays in sensible monthly instalments 
as he would on a car or home—over a period of 
four years, longer if necessary. 


The plan is flexible in that the parent chooses the 
school . . . determines how much money will be 
needed and how it will be used. 


A built-in insurance policy featuring three kinds of 
protection assures that the funds will be available in 
case of death or disability. 


The entire transaction, handled by mail, is com- 
pletely private. 
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EFi NOT ADMINISTERED BY THE COLLEGE 


The college is not involved with the plan administratively 
or financially, as all arrangements are made between 
EFI and the parents. Nevertheless, the college may, in 
effect, regard the plan as a supplement to regular aid 
programs. 


EDUCATORS HELPED FORM THE PLAN 


Household Finance executives sought the advice of out- 
standing educators in forming the plan. College officials 
and staff members examined the plan and rendered in- 
valuable advice. It was unanimously agreed that EFI 
meets a definite need and merits the attention of all 
parents faced with the problem of financing an education 
for their sons and daughters. 


To be fully informed 
and to be able to inform 
students and parents... 
SEND FOR 
FREE BROCHURE 
AND CIRCULARS 


! 
' 
' 
+ 


EDUCATION FUNDS INC. 


Department CU, 10 Dorrance Street, 
Providence 3, Rhode Island 


Please send me copies of your brochure (for 


staff members) and copies of your circular 


(for wider distribution to parents and students). 


Name 





Title 





Organization 





Address 





Zone__ State 
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INOW. 


all this and basketball, too! 
ES Buunswick Flexi-Gym 


gives you never-before space utilization and economy! 


A flexible “idea” for the junior high school or section folding stage. Note recess-stored drapery 
high school. 10,000 square feet of floor space and trough lighting in ceiling. Center folding par- 
plus 3500 square feet of baicony can be con- tition permits use of half area for stage rehears- 
verted from gymnasium to an auditorium seat- als or demonstrations while other area is used 
ing more than 2400 spectators in just moments for phys. ed. Balcony is excellent size for wres- 
by unfolding self-storing seating and multiple tling, shuffleboard, or limited demonstrations. 














TL Tt 


Top and side view of area used as auditorium. 


elie 1 
vittttttren 


One Source 


Space Utilization : Installation Performance, 
i ' Service 


and Installed as 
a Package 


- Important 
Never-before Total- \ Coordinated Responsibility for Savings 
Area Versatility and / Planning, Design, ‘ Specifications, 4 when Planned 


Plan your new gym early —and for real ‘round the clock 'n calendar use! 
Plan with your Brunswick man. For only Brunswick —the world’s largest 
manufacturer of gymnasium equipment (folding seating, partitions, back- 
stops, stages)—has the experience, the staff, the desire—to help you create 
a truly functional gym area. A gym that will return amazing versatility 
and value for the limited “dollars-per-foot” of your budget. 


BRUNSWICK CORPORATION 
School Equipment Division 
2605 E. Kilgore Road - Kalamazoo, Michigan 


[ couallieomestiiematiimetiieeetibeedtiee tee tee 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET “GYM IDEAS” 


Describes, Alustrates 
recent Flexi-Gym Ideas, recent 
Installations and Services 


Name __ 





Title 


Firm/ School _ 


Zone State 


Lenencitsenqnarenenenenemend 
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AN “IDEA” FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. Five Sec- 
tions of folding stages and stage drapery compactly fold 
inte wall when not in use . . . convert area into a highly 
functional auditorium when unfolded. Four folding 
basketball backstops provide two elementary schoo! 
regulation courts. Note pocket in wall to accommodate 
folding partition at future date. This 90 foot by 60 foot 
area has complete utilization all day long as gymna- 
sium, lunchroom, auditorium and classroom area. 


- 
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TWO GYMS IN 20 SECONDS, at the push 

of a button...seating for 1300 people in 

just five minutes ... a versatile area 

which could be used as an assembly 

hall, auditorium or gym is the econom- : 
ical result of good planning at the New a vib OF hein 
Richmond High School, New Richmond, 
Wisconsin. Folding gym seating is ad- 

justable for basketball games and as- 

semblies and is flexible enough so the 

gym instructor can pull out just a few 

rows at a time for special class demon- 

strations. Six folding back stops take 

care of all basketball needs and the 

folding partition gives double utilization 

of the single space. “We obtained the 

basketball backstops, folding door, and 

gym seating in a package deal, and on 

a dollar basis, realized a substantial sav- 

ing over the three items of inferior func- 

tion from individual suppliers. This was 

the primary reason for our choosing 

Brunswick,” said Mr. John F. McKenna, 

School District 1, Superintendent. 


FOLDING GYM SEATING ON THE BAL- 

CONY, when pushed back, adds needed 

space for essential parts of the athletic 

program at Franklin High School, Frank- 

lin, Tenn. “Our original school building 

furnished with Brunswick equipment 

burned in 1958. Our experience with this 

installation was so satisfactory that the 

architects were directed to specify 

Brunswick in the blueprints. We also di 

rected them to design this balcony with 

the gym folding seating equipment in : 

mind, so that we could keep costs at a Be \ 
minimum, while at the same time . ae . 

realizing a substantial amount of dual i . ; : 1 
purpose space,” points out Mr. B. Sut- - _— 3 


ton, principal of the high school : = > 
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Dr. Wayland P. Moody, President, 
San Antonio College, San Antonio, Texas, says: 


“Centralized control of 
buildings provides major 


ee ee 
* er — dl 
Dr. Wayland P. Moody, President of San Antonio College, in his office 


in the Administration building. Dr. Moody estimates the Selecto- 
graphic installation will save the college $15,000 a year. 
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campus 


economies” 


SAN ANTONIO COLLEGE 

Architects: Phelps & Dewees & Simmons, San Antonio 

Consulting Engineer: Gerard M. Baker, San Antonio 

General Contractor: Joe W. Joeris, San Antonio 

Mechanical Contractor: Jud Plumbing & Heating Co., Inc., San Antonio 


A Honeywell Selectographic Supervisory DataCenter* 
will not only centralize the operation of San Antonio’s 
five present buildings, but all future buildings as well. 


“To provide the best possible education at the lowest 
possible cost, we must take advantage of every educa- 
tional and technological advancement that we can,” 
says Dr. Moody. ““One such advancement is Honeywell 
centralized control of building operations. This devel- 
opment is particularly suited to the college campus, 
with its numerous, widely scattered buildings. Con- 
sulting engineers have shown us how our installation 
will pay for itself in less than four years.” 

The Honeywell Selectographic Supervisory Data- 


Center at San Antonio College centralizes control of 


the air conditioning system for all five buildings in 
one location. This will reduce the personnel needed to 
operate the system by 50 per cent. At the same time, it 
will assure an ideal climate for teaching and learning 
in the classrooms. 

An inherent feature of the Selectographic is that it 
will grow with the campus itself. The same console 
will assimilate controls for five more buildings to be 
constructed within the next few years. 

Your present campus can be coordinated through 
the installation of a Selectographic DataCenter. Future 
buildings can also be accommodated in the system. A 
booklet with full information about the San Antonio 
plan for centralized control of the campus is available. 
Write Honeywell, Dept.CB-7-109, Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
* Trademark 
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This is the type of Selectographic DataCenter that will 
be installed in the engineer’s office at San Antonio College. At 
the press of a button, a visual picture of operations in the 
air conditioning system of each building is immediately visible. 


Honeywell 
Fits i Couttol 


SINCE 16865 
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these Dorm Line built-in wardrobes 


Student high spirits meet their match in these 
sturdy, steel-framed Dorm Line wardrobes. 
They’re built especially to resist rough usage. 
The sliding doors withstand 1500-lb. strength 
tests—guide channels will not twist or bend; 
screws will not pull out; doors can’t get off the 
tracks when bumped or jarred. 

Dorm Line built-in wardrobes safeguard your 
investment in other ways, too. They are easier 
and less expensive to install because they come 


¥ 


r DIVISION: 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


as complete units that fit room plans. They stay 
new looking—their faces are birch or natural 
Novoply, sealed and lacquered. You can have 
them in various finishes...or painted in a choice 
of colors. 

In addition to wardrobes, Simmons Dorm 
Line includes desks, bookshelves, chairs, chests 
and beds—all handsomely styled and built for 
carefree maintenance. Write us for literature... 
and see Dorm Line furniture soon. 


J Merchandise Mart- Chicago 54, Illinois 
DISPLAY ROOMS: Chicago- New York-Atlanta- Columbus 


Dallas -San Francisco-Los Angeles 
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THE BEST FOOD DESERVES THE FINEST CRACKER 
TRISCUIT Everyone likes this crisp, 


toasted whole wheat wafer with the superb, unique 


| 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET AND SAMPLES | 


National Biscuit Co., Dept. 31 ¥ 
, ‘a P 425 Park Ave., New York 22, N. ° 

flavor. Your customers will appreciate your serv- . 

BY BTR cccccssccsessccssssccsssesscssccscenscecscssssessonsesseiiesssest 


ing Triscuit Wafers with salads, soups, cheese or Firm 
as a base for spreads and canapes. Triscuit is Adres . 


also wonderful as a substitute for bread or rolls. 
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UTAH STATE PRACTICES 
WHAT ITS BUS. AD. CLASSES 
PREACH VIA BURROUGHS 
F-1500 TYPEWRITER 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


The scene: offices of the Utah State University, 
Logan, Utah. The background: 40% increase 
in enrollment over the past five years, with pro- 
portionate increases in administrative paper work. 
The jobs: accounts payable, payroll and all other 
administrative accounting. The equipment: for 
administrative use— Burroughs F-1500’s noted 
for their simplicity, speed, flexibility and descrip- 
tive accounting capabilities. For instructional use 
— Burroughs accounting and calculating machines. 
The point: the principles of machine accounting 
demonstrated in the classroom are practiced time 
after time in the actual administrative accounting 
jobs. At pace setting levels of productivity, Utah 
State gets vital, up-to-date figure facts, the source 
of effective administration and control. 


Burroughs —TM 











Burroughs automation equipment can help you achieve new 
levels of accounting efficiency. For details, action—and results— 
call our nearby branch. Or write Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 
Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS | in electronics and data processing systems” 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 





CARROM 


Dible« Z o fe ‘ 
Ss 


UIT 


VERSATILE CONTEMPORARY GROUP CUTS COSTS 


Complete flexibility and lower costs are combined with furniture-quality 
to create a practical, economical grouping for the modern college 
dormitory. All units (except chairs) may be “built-in” for financing at 
low rates, as part of building loan. 


Complete living facilities on each wall eliminate cross traffic in two- 
student room. Units adapt to ANY plan. 


Rugged beauty throughout! Northern Hard Birch, Formica tops, lock-pin 
construction at vital points, Carrom Enduro finish in seven wood tones. 











Q)c-1491° Wardrobe Complete Unit =) C-1493 Mirror and Backboard 
36” x 26" x 90" High 24° x 1% x 35" High 
C-1491-A* Upper Wardrobe Unit only @)C-1494" Desk 
362" x 26" x 18° High 36° x 26° x 30° High 
C-1491-B* Lower Wardrobe Unit only Ee) C-1495 Bed (With back panel, No 
36% x 26° x 72° High Bedding) 78x 39°'x 9” High 
OQc-1492 Chest—5 Drawers F C-1496* Bookshelf 


24° x26 x 4) High 36°°x 8 x 30 High 
A yite that lives an active 


aE ae © 2808 Cantilever Chair 32” high; seat 19” x 22 
- i ou 10 mn ear an ar At ~ 
cde Pate nis aK Base area 30'2 x 23 
ese ¢ dinate ts cre n order! - 
Th dinated units create an orderly, @) 2807-S Side Chair, Seat 18” x 161"; Back height 31% 
Forenay arene phere for the Base Area 20 : 16 2 


*Wardrobe, desk and bookshelf 
arrom naustrié ae 


LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN contracted to fit wall space. 


ilel tall college home 


a SHAMPAINE Si industry 





when you specify: 


"BESELER, o» EQUAL”... 


Award-winning designs 
for dining! The func 
tional flair . . . touch of 
color... and carefree 
quality that befit your 
creative achievements 








The Beseler - 


VU-LYTE Ii 
OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


When your specification sheet for Opaque Projectors 
reads, “Beseler, or Equal” it can only mean Beseler 
Vu-Lyte I. We are proud that our name is used as a 
standard. But, we take even more pride in the fact 
that Beseler Vu-Lyte 1 Opaque Projectors have not 
been equalled, though often imitated. 





Here is the proof: 


wee | 22 
5 1. UNIVERSALLY AD- 1 
5 JUSTABLE PLATEN. Vac- ~ 4. LIGHTWEIGHT, RUG- 
; umatic platen* holds GED CONSTRUCTION. 


single sheets flat, with- | All wrought and riveted 
out flutter — eliminating copy aluminum construction 
holders. Piaten mechanism contoured to hug optical 


lowers parallel to desired copy 
plane. Holds steady in preset 
position without locking — no 
fear of snapping closed. The 
problem of annoying light 
leaks around the platen has 
been solved by the new 
Beseler Fiashield which at- 
taches permanently in one 
minute and holds in every 
ray of light. 


path, for maximum compact- 
ness. Weight only 29 ibs 
with two carrying positions 
As an added convenience it 
has a permanently attached 
15 ft. power cord with mold- 
ed on right angle plug, and 
storage space provided in the 
projector. 


Sey 

2. PROJECTS ALL SUB- o 

\| == JECTS. Feed-O-Matic® og/ Aan Soin Lumimesiyy 

Se conveyor belt, crank "4 ecm vere 140° | . 8 
~— feeds continuous copy. ) > livers umens, for 


Built-in drawer accepts glass 
plate for projection of books 
and glossy photographs. Large 
rear door for oversize speci 
mens and easy access to pro- 
jection tamp. Heat reflecting 
filter available for projection 
of temperature-sensitive ma- 
terials 


3. SPECIALLY DESIGNED , 


LENS. 5” diameter, 18 

focal length f3.6 color 

corrected, coated anas- 
tigmat for overall sharp 
image, with Double Rack and 
Pinion focusing. Permanently 
attached lens cap offers per- 
manent lens protection. 


Aa uniform projection even 
in lighted rooms. Secondary 
reflection system features un- 
breakable ‘‘Alzac’’ mirrors. 
Cooling system reduces heat 
to minimum. Virtually no fan 
noise! 


6. BUILT-IN PROJEC- 
TION POINTER. Dust 


2." | proof Pointex produces 


bright, sharp arrow 
image that moves anywhere 
on screen. Optical system* 
utilizes same lamp for protec- 
tion and pointer—no extra 
lamps or external wiring. 


*Patent or Patent Applied For 





THE QUADRON No. 947-A 
A black column, baked 
finish with bases. Cast 
Solid Bronze $54.76; 
Cast Solid Aluminum 
$37.56; Cast Iron, Black 
Finish with Chrome 
edge $30.80 


There’s only one way to get Beseler Quality on all fea- 
tures and to get these 6 advanced design “exclu- 
sives”. When you order Opaque Projectors specify: 


“Beseler Vu-Lyte II— No Substitutes Accepted.” CHICAGO HAROWARE FOUNDRY CO. 





WRITE FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS & CATALOG SHOWROOMS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


y a % =] 
ee CHARLES BESELER COMPANY 
4 = 4 


x 211 So. 18th Street, East Orange, New Jersey 


18 For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


NORTH CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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CUT SWEEPING TIME pont just 


push dust around-pick it up with SUPER HIL-TONE® 
surface maintainer,and get rid of it once and for all. Saves 
labor time - protects against spread of air-borne bacteria 
—helps save the floor and improves appearance. 


SUPER HIL-TONE has the unique property of AD-SORB- 
ING dust (gathers and holds, with a kind of magnetic 
attraction). Pulls the dust cleanly up off the floor, and 
holds it in the sweeping mop. Leaves no tell-tale trail. 


After sweeping, a microscopic non-oily film of SUPER HIL-TONE 
cushions against traffic wear-saves the wax or finish film-pulls 


j 


dust out of the air and holds it until next sweeping. Keeps your whole / 


building healthier. A “must” for dust control and labor-sav- 
ing maintenance. 


Sweeping with SUPER HIL-TONE takes a lot less time. You 
scrub less often. Moreover, the SUPER HIL-TONE film 
brightens the gloss of your floor finish, protects it, makes it 
wear longer. 


Whether CLEANING © SANITIZING 
SEALING © FINISHING * WAXING 


or SWEEPING You’re Money Ahead with 


SUPER HIL-TONE is safe 
on the floor, safe in the 
mop, safe in storage. 
U/L listed “classified as 
to fire hazard’. 


J ; >) <= 
fiat 


Let the 
Hillyard “Maintaineer®” 
survey your floors and E 
show where you can save 
money on floor care. He’s 
“On Your Staff. Not Your Payroll” 


HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo. 


on actual cases of floor care sov- 


Dept. E-3 


| 
L L Y A R D | [| Please send me Free book of facts [] Please have the Hillyard Main- 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. San Jess, Calif. ings. 


NAME 


toineer get in touch with me. No 
obligation! 





FIRM OR INSTITUTION 





Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities ADDRESS 


city STATE 
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POWER 


...Today’s measure of industry's profit-ability 






































Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. Sales and service in principal cities everywhere. General offices, Orange, N. J. 
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What About Private 
College Support? 


Gerald P. Burns 


Executive Director 
Independent College Funds of America, New York 


IKE all educational institutions, the private colleges 

encounter difficulty in making ends meet, finan- 
cially. Unlike industrial organizations, they do not op- 
erate on the relatively simple “profit motive.” It is the 
unique responsibility of educational institutions, espe- 
cially those independently controlled, to provide the 
finest kind of academic program up to (and if neces- 
sary beyond) what their means will permit. 

As our kind of free enterprise society has developed, 
there has taken place a great leveling off of the sources 
of money. Corporations have emerged as one of the 
primary sources in the private sector, while the city, 
state or federal government assumes this posture in the 
public sector. Since the private colleges wish to remain 
independent of government, they have, quite naturally, 
turned to the corporations. 

As they turned to corporations for support they rec- 
ognized that it would be difficult for even giant corpo- 
rations to support all private institutions on an individ- 
ual basis. Moreover, corporations find it easy to say 
“no” to single institutions. In an effort to eliminate this 
problem and make corporate giving to higher educa- 
tion effective, economical and efficient, the majority of 
independent colleges joined together in state or region- 
al associations. These associations, in turn, have formed 
the Independent College Funds of America, Inc. 

The basis of the association way of giving is that of 
collective fund raising. It is a coordinated effort by pri- 
vate colleges in a state or region in group promotion. 
From its beginning 12 years ago, this collective effort 
has in no way diminished the individual efforts of the 
member colleges. Indeed, in most instances it has in- 
spired and strengthened the development programs of 
cooperating institutions. 

The “state association movement” began in Indiana 
in 1948 with two participating colleges and two con- 
tributions totaling $15,000. There are now 40 associa- 
tions covering the entire United States, embracing 480 
member institutions, now raising nearly $10 million 
from approximately 9000 donors. 

It is now possible for corporations to give directly 
to the colleges of their choice, to give to a particular 
association or associations of colleges, or to give to all 
constituent members through the Independent College 
Funds of America. 
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When corporation executives were asked why they 
favored this method of giving to higher education, 
these business executives had innumerable answers. 
Among the most popular reasons are the following: 

1. Broadest possible base: Forty state associations, 
representing 480 colleges and serving 490,207 students, 
are active in the state association movement. All or 
some of these associations can be covered by such 
giving. 

2. Corporation quid pro quo: The corporation be- 
comes an identifiable benefactor of and enjoys favor- 
able relationship with these groups, institutions and 
individuals when a gift is made the state association 
way. 

3. Less administrative cost: The corporation gets the 
most for its money and more dollars go directly to 
educating youngsters because the state associations 
absorb the cost, time and effort of administering the 
funds given. 

4. No favoritism shown: The corporation avoids 
criticism from officers, directors and shareholders since 
there is no bias shown when the gift is distributed by 
the state associations to so many private, accredited 
colleges of liberal arts and sciences. 

5. Industry-education understanding: The state as- 
sociations bridge the gap between the corporations and 
the colleges, encouraging greater industry-education 
rapport than has existed previously. 

6. Source of leaders: It has been documented that 
the independent colleges of arts and sciences produce 
a higher percentage of successful scientists and top 
business executives. 

7. Holding the tax line: At the current cost of $1000 
per student in tax supported colleges, these 480 private 
colleges enrolling some 500,000 students saved the cor- 
porate and individual taxpayer approximately $500 
million. 

It is apparent to students of the problem that the 
needs of private higher education are increasing at 
about the same rate that support is increasing. If we 
are to meet the challenge of remaining independent by 
obtaining the bulk of our support from the private sec- 
tors of our economy, then we must close the financial 
gap by garnering more funds in private gifts and 
grants. 
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For the Executive Bookshelf 


VERY college executive owes it to himself to be con- 
versant with books and other literature that will aid 
him in becoming a more effective administrator. To this 
end 


at various intervals, these columns have called atten- 


tion to such literature 


Here are three more recommenda- 


tions 
“Student Financial Aid: Manual for Colleges and Uni- 
versities” by Homer D. Babbidge Jr., assistant U.S 


missioner for higher educ ation, can be a practical work- 


book for 


financial aid for students. The 56 page volume was pub- 


com- 
those charged with administration of college 


lished by the American College Personnel Association, a 
division of the 
ciation, 1605 


ington 9, D. C 


American Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
New N.W., Wash- 


Included in the volume is a special 19 


Hampshire Avenue, 


page section devoted to reprinting model financial aid 
forms. Funds for publication of the manual were provided 
by a grant from the Kiplinger Association, an educational 
foundation set up by the publishers of the Kiplinger 
Washington Letter and Changing Times 

“Planning 
Berry 


sity 


Chester A. 
of the Stanford Union, Stanford Univer- 
is a detailed treatise on the factors to be considered 
in the intelligent planning of a campus center. The 
study was published by the Bureau of Publications, Teach- 


ers College, Columbia 


a College Union Building” by 


director 


University 
Stanford 


13 vears had been director of 


Before accepting his 
the 
student activities at the 
University of Rhode Island. Dr. Berry is the immediate 
past president of the Association of College Unions, and 
brings to the authorship of this study extensive ex- 


perience and observation of college union design and 
operation 


present position at 


University, author for 


“Food Service in Industry and Institutions” by John 
W. Stokes is a volume outlining the practical considera- 
tions and procedures involved in setting up and success- 
fully operating food services in schools, colleges, hospitals 
and industry 

The opening chapter treats of institutional food service 
from its historical aspects. Later emphasis may be judged 
from the chapter headings: Objectives and Policies; Food 
Service Organization; Layout and Equipment; Illumina- 
tion, Maintenance; Purchasing, Receiving and Storage 
Procedures; Menu Planning; Food Preparation and Quan- 
tity Cookery; Distribution and Service of Food; Sanita- 
tion and Safety; Control of Food, Labor and Other Costs; 
Operating Statements and Budgets. Final chapters make 
suggestions for building and maintaining cafeteria sales 
and provide a summary of current laws and regulations 


affecting food service 


The author is a management engineer, who has applied 


modern scientific management to industrial and institu- 
tional food service and to restaurants. He has lectured 
extensively on food service management at Boston Uni- 
versity, Cornell University, Florida State University, the 
University of New Hampshire, and the Culinary Institute 
of America. The 261 page volume is published by the 


William C. Brown Company, Dubuque, Iowa. 


Not Apathetic — Just Self-Centered 
AYMOND J. YOUNG, associate professor of higher 
education at the University of Michigan, states that 

today’s college students are not apathetic — they're just 

self-centered. 

“Today's college students are in college to learn, and 
their immediate goal is vocational in a society grown high- 
ly competitive. . . . Students have come to believe that a 
good academic record will be very valuable in obtaining 
a good position, and they are willing and eager to work 

Although having fun is still an aim of today’s 

college students, it is a diversion rather than the most im- 

portant aim. . . . During the rah-rah days of the 1920's 
. the prevailing influence or attitude of the influential 

group emphasized activities rather than serious study.” 

If what the professor says is true, it could account for 
the fact that the large mass activity programs of the col- 
lege, such as formal dances and pep rallies, have been 
supplanted by a seriousness of purpose that finds such ac- 
tivity unnecessary. This trend has significant implications 
for planners of college union buildings as they make pro- 
visions for the more limited leisure-time activity that is 
available in a student's schedule. Apparently college life 
isn’t what it used to be. 


Birthday Time Again 


T HARDLY seems possible that time has slipped by so 

fast. It was 14 years ago that Volume I, Number I of 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS appeared on college 
administrators’ desks in July of 1946. 

The years that have elapsed since that date have been 
full and busy ones for college executives. They have had 
to learn new ways of doing things as they were launched 
into a jet age. In that space of time, the American public 
has become increasingly cognizant of the role played 
by higher education. 

CoLLtece AND University Business will be experi- 
menting with new ways also. It hopes to tell the story of 
higher education administration in the most effective and 
persuasive ways possible. The editors would like to have 
your suggestions and comments as the magazine embarks 
upon its 15th year. 
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President Ritchie is 

conferring degrees at his last 
Hartwick College commencement 
in June of 1959. 


m Glad To Be a College President 


M. A. F. Ritchie 


President, Pacific University 


Forest Grove, Ore. 
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UCH has been written of late 


about the unspeakable — bur- 
dens and the impossible nature of the 
college presidency. Writers point nos- 
talgically to idyllic former days dur- 
ing which presumably a college pres- 
ident could be a cloistered scholar, a 
man of leisure, and a fatherly friend 
of everv student. 

Numerous resignations have taken 
place within the past few vears, 
blamed for the most part on shortcom- 
ings of the office. Indeed it would 
seem, from public report, that anyone 
foolish enough to accept a presidency 
or to remain in the job should have 
his head examined. 

Since I completed in 1959 six years 
and three months of exciting and sat- 
isfying service as president of Hart- 
wick College, Oneonta, N.Y., and be- 


gan last September my present duties 
Pacific 


Forest Grove, Ore., I have had good 


as president of University, 
reasons to ponder the implications of 
the presidency’s ill repute. As a con- 
sequence, even at the risk of being 
considered a bit “whacky,” I am 
moved to say a positive word about 
the job. In fact, I will say I am glad 
to be a college president, in spite of 
widespread valid reasons for discon- 
tent. And I am well acquainted with 
these reasons, from my own experi- 
ence and from the testimony of col- 
lege presidents who have literally 
“thrown in the sponge” with disgust 
and despair. 

Benjamin Fine, long-time educa- 
tion editor of the New York Times, in 
a syndicated newspaper article some- 
time ago referred to the fact that the 


23 





often “harassed with 


administrative 


presidency is 
meaningless details.” 
hese include, according to Dr. Fine, 
“endless sessions on architectural plans 
or the many hours spent in planning 
for the annual spring convocation.” 
He tells of one president who wist- 


fully 


mv real work done is when I get home 


said: “The only time I ever get 
in the evening and lock myself up in 
the attic 

Perhaps the most publicized resig- 
nation of a president who was literally 
fed up with the job is that of Harold 
Taylor at Sarah 
in New York 

When he resigned, Time quoted 
Dr. Tavlor “The steadily 


increasing responsibility 


Lawrence College 


as Saving 
burden of 
placed upon the American college 
president for administering and fi- 
education has become so 
that 


opportunity 


nancing 
great it removes from him the 
to share the intellectual 


and educational life.”? 


Cites Plight of President 
Subsequently Dr. Taylor wrote an 
New York 
which he discussed the plight of the 
Dr. Taylor 
said that “the college president of 


article in the Times in 


college president today 
previous generations was an educator, 


a scholar, often a clergyman, a teacher 


a man who symbolized as well as 


administered a community of schol- 


ars 
Dr. Taylor that 


“the college president of the second 


then points out 
half of this century is not this. 
Money is what he talks about, while 
bankers, politicians and industrialists 
have the privilege of talking about 
education.” 

The public interpretation relative 
to finan ial needs seemed to bother 
Dr. Tavlor greatly. He said: “. . . it 
means an endless round of speeches 
to alumni, civic and national groups 
and radio and television broadcasts 
on the subject of the virtues of educa- 
tion and its financial needs.””* 

At least a half dozen other presi- 
dents have resigned during the last 
two vears presumably for reasons 
similar to those voiced by Dr. Taylor. 
Many other resignations have taken 


place, and some of them may have 


'Time, Jan. 19, 1959 

College President 
Man New York 
1959 f 5 

Mbid 


*Ibid 


p. 62 
Idea Man 
Magazine 


Money 
April 12 


Times 
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resulted from similar feelings of frus- 
tration and defeat, regardless of the 
announced official reasons. 

Certainly all of us who have had 
any considerable experience as col- 
lege presidents have felt hedged in 
by the innumerable details and the 
increasing complexity of the post. 
The only way to survive in this situa- 
tion, it seems to me, is to learn the 
hard lesson that the president cannot 
do everything and that he must dele- 
gate a substantial share of the imple- 
mentation of policy to others. Such 
delegation multiplies the time avail- 
able to him in taking the lead in de- 
veloping institutional policies. 


Fear Leadership Threatened 

Some presidents fear that delega- 
tion of too many key administrative 
functions will threaten their leader- 
ship role. They overlook the fact that 
participation in major leadership re- 
sponsibility often provokes much 
greater loyalty than a minor relation- 
ship to such responsibility. Unfortu- 
nately most presidents have not had 
very extensive experience in the fine 
art of delegation of responsibility be- 
fore they assume the office. And we 
haven't developed a really effective 
graduate school program on how to 
be a good college president. 

In reference to Dr. Fine’s remarks 
on architectural planning and con- 
vocation committees, I think the pres- 
ident has an important role here but 
not a time consuming one. He needs 
to make sure that new buildings are 
functional for the purpose of educa- 
tion and that they reflect favorably 
upon the architectural development 
of the campus. But meeting several 
times in order to emphasize the fun- 
damentals that are to be considered 
in either of these matters is a far cry 
from endless sessions. 

As far as convocations are con- 
I recall that at Hartwick I 
met only a few times with committees 
on major convocations including com- 
mencement. I helped work out the 
general policy, determined the major 
emphases, and rehearsed the tone of 
the event. Then I left the details to 
the committee in charge and asked 
only to be assured as to where I was 
going to sit and when I was going to 


speak. 


cerned, 


Even the delegation of responsibil- 
ity still leaves the president's day a 
crowded one. He does indeed have 


need of time for reflection and time 
for the reading and writing that be- 
come the role of an educated leader. 
Many presidents, including myself, 
can take this time if they will. 
President Emeritus Henry M. Wris- 
ton of Brown gives wise advice in this 
connection. He emphasizes that the 
president of a college should see that 
others do the things for him which 
can be done for him. Then he sug- 
that president should 
have a second office or appropriate 


gests every 
place to which he can simply disap- 
pear and be unavailable. This can 
be another office on the campus, or it 
can be the president’s home study. 
Many of us in our laudable effort to 
have as “personal” a relationship to 
our faculty and students as was the 
case in the “good old days” on the 
small campus almost make ourselves 
over-accessible and fail to schedule 
time for this much needed reflection, 
reading and writing. 


Disagrees With Dr. Taylor 


Dr. Taylor's complaints about rais- 
ing funds, I am sure, invoke a sym- 
pathetic echo in the hearts of many 
other college presidents. However, 
his statement that what the president 
talks about money, while 
“bankers, politicians and industrialists 
have the privilege of talking about 
education,” is one with which I do not 
agree. Any wise and competent pres- 
ident today talks about more than 
money, or he certainly will not raise 
much money. People give for a cause, 
a purpose, a function, and the pres- 
ident must be able to interpret such 
to them or they certainly will not 
loosen their purse strings. 

Another thing about Dr. Taylor's 
statement that bothers me is that it 
implies that education is the exclu- 
sive province of the educators and 
that bankers, politicians and indus- 
trialists should not have the privilege 
of talking about it. In my humble 
opinion one of the finest educational 
developments of our generation is the 
fact that bankers, politicians and in- 
dustrialists and a great many other 
people are now talking about educa- 
tion. It has become not only one of 
the most crucial but also one of the 
most popular topics of conversation 
for the general leadership of our 


now is 


*Association of American 
December 1955, p. 506 
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country. This is healthy. And this will 
produce results. Far from regretting 
this modern phenomenon in educa- 
tion, we college presidents should 
recognize it as a benefit and an op- 
portunity 

The notion that college presidents 
of vesteryear were cloistered, ultra- 
scholarly individuals unacquainted 
with reality is in itself a little thin. 
True they were in many cases schol- 
ars according to the standards of their 
time. But in most cases they were 
also realistic leaders not unacquainted 
with hardship and ready to engage 
in the down-to-earth activities that 
might be necessary. 
Nicholas Murray Butler 
of Columbia did not earn his famous 


“Nicholas 


staying in an ivory 


President 
nickname Miraculous” by 
with the 
door shut. He identified himself with 
the business and professional leader- 
ship of his day, taught them the 
needs and the potential accomplish- 
ments of education, and most of all 
caught 


tower 


them up in his dream for 


Columbia University. The results are 
a monument to his genius and to his 
ability to reach the publics of Colum- 
bia University. 

In earlier days at Harvard Univer- 
sity, President Edward Holyoke, who 
held forth for 32 years, did not have 
a nickname related to his learning, 
substantial as His 


Guts” and was given to him by 


it was. nickname 
was ~ 
his students because he showed great 
courage in dealing with them and 
also with the and 
members of the provincial legislature. 
It might be added that they also ad- 


mired him for his courageous deal- 


roval governors 


ings with a renowned faculty and 
with meddlesome overseers who were 
quizzing new tutors on their religious 
beliefs.‘ 

In the own 
alma mater, Roanoke College, Salem, 
Va., founded in 1842, the first pres- 
ident, the Rev. Dr. David Frederick 
Bittle, great 
preacher, a teacher, and a scholar of 
sorts. But also, he was capable of 


early history of my 


was undoubtedly a 


taking a team of horses during the 
dark days of the Civil War and find- 
ing amongst the people of the lower 
Shenandoah Valley the meat and 
other provisions to keep his student 
body fed. 


Likewise he was enough 


*Snavely, Guy E The Church and the Four 
Year College, New York, Harper, 1955, p. 15 
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of a hard-bitten diplomat to persuade 
Yankee troops who occupied the town 
to spare the college. As a result, his 
was the only college in Virginia to 
remain open during the war years.’ 

It is ; that 
presidents today cannot be cloistered 
doubt if they 


able to do this in a very dy- 


certainly true college 


scholars. | have eve 
been 
namic type of presidency, but for 


anvone to writers 


suggest, as some 
have, that the college president to- 
day is not or does not need to be a 
man of intellectual capacity is sheer 
the history of 


higher education has a college pres- 


foolishness. Never in 


ident needed so deep an understand- 


Dr. Ritchie's inauguration 
as president of Pacific 
University brought 

together, from left to 
right: William F. Quinn, 
governor of Hawaii; 

Dr. Ritchie; the Hon. George 
Rossman, associate 

justice, supreme court of 
Oregon and chairman of 
Pacific's board of 
trustees, and Mark O. 
Hatfield, Oregon's governor. 


ing of educational processes, of the 
nature of our society, and of the 
destiny of our culture. The whole dif- 
ficult, intricate and baffling analysis 


of higher education in the next quar- 


ter of a century requires the keenest 
and the most penetrating intelligence. 
And coupled with it must be the “in- 
testinal fortitude” that also is a hall- 
mark of leadership. 

In the articles written by presi- 
dents who are resigning because of 
their dissatisfactions and frustrations 
in the presidency, there is little if any 


"Eisenberg, William E.: The 
Years, Board of Trustees of 
1942, pp. 97, 103 


First Hundred 
Roanoke College, 


mention of some of the very real 
satisfactions that this much maligned 
job does offer. Indeed, in the articles 
written by presidents who are still go- 
ing strong and perhaps will remain 
in the presidency for a long time, the 


diffi- 


culties, the headaches, and the frus- 


emphasis usually is upon the 


trations. Fortunately these successful 
presidents often have achieved the 
ability to deal with such things in a 
vein of good humor and good will 
Close association with men and 
women of greatness is a deep Satis- 
faction for the college president. Key 
leaders in business, in 


industry and 


government and civic life, and in cul 


tural and academic life frequently 
cToss his professional and personal 
threshold 


or university he has 


As president of a college 
contact with 
faculty experts in many fields, an ex- 
perience that should enrich his own 
outlook 


learning at all, he can scarcely escape 


If he has any sensitivity to 


becoming a more liberally educated 


person than he was when he began 
the job. 
President Douglas M. Knight of 
Lawrence College has said it so well 
in these words: “Actually there are 
pitifully few careers, pitifully few 
ways of life, that will almost guar- 
antee you survive 


maturity if you 
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them; the college pre sident's happens 
to be one of these 
But it is not this opportunity for 


prot ssional and 


he rsonal growth that 
is basic to the central point of this 
article. There are many things about 
the presidency that I enjoy no more 
than Dr 


maturity 


and some of the 
referred to by Dr. Knight 


comes trom painful rather than pleas- 


Tavlor 


int experiences in the job. The rea- 


sons that I am glad not necessarily 
happy 24 hours a day to be a col- 
lege president is that it is one of the 
most critically important and strategic 
We who have the 


job should indeed approach it with 


jobs in America 
humility 

Every authoritative 
that 


depends in 


voice agrees 


the very survival of our culture 


large measure on the 
quality of the teaching and research 
universities. In 


Im oul colleges and 


the next few vears these institutions 
face the 
They 


pled with an unprecedented shortage 


greatest crisis in history 


face doubled enrollments cou- 
of teaching and research facilities 
They have extreme need for increased 
salaries and for vast capital sums for 
equipment and buildings. The all too 
“Can we de- 


pertinent question 1S, 


velop qualitative higher education 
productive of the country’s needed 
intellectual 


such staggering problems of a quan- 


capacity in the face of 
titative nature?” 

Much of the answer must be found 
by college presidents and their asso- 
ciates. College trustees, alumni, 
church, community and governmental 
leaders will have a determining role 
in the 


many cases must come from the pres- 


answer, but the initiative in 
idents. And support for all this must 
come from the publics of the colleges 
and universities 

Dr. Tavlor, in 


statements referred 


to earlier, infers at least that college 


presidents no longer can be teachers. 
the 


most convincing teachers in the his- 


I say must be teachers — the 


torv of higher education. Their stu- 
dents include those on the campus 
but even more crucially include all 
citizens the presidents can inveigle 
into listening to their interpretation 
of the needs of American education. 
Speeches, radio and_ television ap- 
pearances, panels, conferences, and 
articles in popular magazines, all be- 
come the instruments of such instruc- 
tion. Their content must be the con- 
centrated elements of the hardest 
thought ever done by college leaders. 

Yes, I am glad to be a college pres- 
ident, despite its problems and _ per- 
plexities, its heartaches and. heart- 
breaks. I think it is a great job, an 
intellectually demanding job of the 
highest order my only concern is 
whether I have the intellectual and 
spiritual stature to do the part of the 
job that leadership of one college 


represents. . 


Historic Herrick Hall at Pacific University in Forest Grove, Ore., where the author is president. 


ays 
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Building TRAFFIC SAFETY 
Into a Campus 


Harold W. Lautner 


Campus Landscape Architect, Michigan State University, East Lansing 


WELVE years ago I served on a 

committee to produce a modest 
booklet called “Building Traffic Safe- 
ty Into Residential Developments.” 
This was later published by the Na- 
tional Committee for Traffic Safety. 
Most of the things I wrote then in 
regard to residential subdivisions can 
be said today for planning a univer- 
sity campus. 

The introduction to that booklet 
said: “Most effective results [in traf- 
fic safety] only 
through proper original layout and 
design. It is true, certain corrections 


can be obtained 


can be made after the residential area 
has been developed and lived in, but 
measures taken then generally are 
either expensive or only palliative, 
producing at best ineffective traffic 
results. A high proportion of residen- 
tial areas, many containing fine and 
valuable homes, are unduly hazardous 
inconvenient from the _ traffic 
standpoint. The application of traffic 
engineering technics has often pro- 


and 


duced considerable improvement, but 
it has not been possible to overcome 
bad original design.” 

A high degree of traffic safety can 
be brought about only by a minimum 
of automobile, bicycle and pedestrian 
conflict. This minimum conflict is in 
turn largely dependent upon the basic 
scheme of site planning. If a poor site 
plan or the lack of a site plan in- 
herently generates conflict, palliatives 
may only partially correct the prob- 
lem. 

What are 


good campus design? First is an or- 


some considerations in 
derly arrangement of land for build- 
ings, approaches, open areas, and 
This 


concept is greatly complicated by site 


moving and parked vehicles 


From 
Conference on 
University 


Sixth National 
Michigan State 


a paper presented at the 
Campus Safety, 
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Fig. 1 — Ideal arrangement for a university campus. Academic 
space large enough for a student body of 30,000, with a maximum 
walking distance of 15 minutes, is surrounded by approach roads. 


characteristics and many other fac- 
tors, but the physical arrangement for 
man and his automobile is a primary 
one. 

Diagrammatically an arrangement 
segregating the automobile is shown 
in Figure 1. Here is an academic 
large enough for a_ student 
body of 30,000 and a maximum walk- 


in’ 
ing 


space 


distance of 15 minutes, sur- 
rounded by approach roads and park- 
ing. No conflicting roads pass through 
the academic area. In residential sub- 
division work the area corresponding 
to the academic area has been called 
a superblock. 

Radburn, N.Y., and the Greenbelt 
the Resettlement 


towns of Admin- 


istration during the Thirties were es- 
sentially made up of superblocks. At 
that time, these developments were 
thought of as being “planned for the 
motor age.” 

Figure 1 suggests an ideal arrange- 
ment, but it is far easier to diagram 
an abstract idea than to apply it to a 
given site for a university. Each insti- 
tution has its own particular require- 
ments and certain definite site char- 
acteristics. But in varying degrees this 
can be done, and it may be demon- 
strated by the East Lansing campus 
and to a greater degree at Michigan 
State University-Oakland. 

The East Lansing campus, shown 
in Figure 2, has grown in a hundred 
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years from the college home of fewer 
than a hundred students to more than 
20,000, from a few horses and 
wagons to 7500 student automobiles 

Through all of its history Michigan 
State University has given much fore- 
thought to the plan and development 
of its campus. Students and faculty 
have always taken great pride in its 
natural landscape beauty. However 
growing pains have resulted in scat- 
tered building blocks and_ parking 
lots, and there is moderate conflict of 
pedestrian and automobile 

So far as traffic is concerned, it 
has a few sore spots but all of its 
parts ar easily accessible to auto- 
mobile and pedestrian. Its internal 
roads give access only to its buildings 
and parking areas. Parking areas are 
not evenly spread. Student parking 
on the south campus has to serve 
classroom and laboratory buildings on 
the older north campus, and some 
of this parking is not as close in as 
the student would like it. On the 
whole, however, the East Lansing 
campus is generally satisfactory 

Conflict does arise, as Figure 3 
shows, out of numerous crossings 
caused by the internal roads. Most 
of these crossings are marked, and 
maximum car speed is 25 mph Asa 
general rule parking has been gath- 
ered into parking lots, but on the 
older north campus we have been 
forced into both parallel and diag- 
onal parking on roads although this 
is a small proportion of the whole 

The East Lansing campus actually 
is made up of relatively large super- 
blocks through which there is no auto 
traffic. The old original parklike cen- 
ter of the campus between the li- 
brary and Union Building totals 25 
acres. The normal residential block 
in East Lansing is about 4 acres 

We have been able to develop 
some ot our residence halls In super- 
blocks. A good instance of this are the 
Brody dormitories. Here we have 
2700 men on a 30 acre site who can 
walk from SIX separated residence 
halls to a_ central dining-recreation 
center without crossing a parking 
area, roadway or service drive. And 
thev need to cross only two street 
crossings to reach the heart of the 
campus. This demonstrates that with 
previously reasonably good arrange- 
ment of various land uses much 
traffic safety can be built in as a 
campus grows 
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Fig. 2 — Growing pains at Michigan State's East Lansing campus have re- 
sulted in scattered building blocks and parking lots, and there is moderate 
conflict of pedestrian and automobile. Some parking areas are not so 
close as the student would like, but the campus is generally satisfactory. 
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Fig. 3 — At upper left 2700 men on a 30 acre site can walk from six 
separated residence halls to a central dining-recreation center without cross- 
ing a parking area, roadway or service drive, assuring traffic safety. 
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Fig. 5 — Development plan shows major divided road system making the 
entire property (Meadow Brook Farms) accessible. Parking will be ample. 
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Fig. 4 — Meadow Brook Farms is 
not an easy piece of land to work 
with. Its development plan is shown 
in Fig. 5 at the bottom of the page. 


Michigan State University is build- 
ing another campus near Pontiac, 
which some day may be almost as 
large as the East Lansing institution. 
It consists of 1600 acres of land called 
Meadow Brook Farms, a gift from 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred G. Wilson. A 
great opportunity exists there to lay 
down the framework for a future 
large university of the motor age. 

Meadow Brook Farms, shown in 
Figure 4, is not an easy piece of land 
to work with. The central area of 
Meadow Brook is low and is sur- 
rounded by fairly rough rolling land. 
Thirty per cent of the area is “un- 
buildable.” 

The entire property will be made 
accessible by a major divided road 
system, as shown in Figure 5. Here 
we are able to plan a large academic 
area of 300 acres with 5% million 
square feet of floor space. Because of 
topography, this area is not in the 
central portion, as in our first dia- 
gram. Parking can be ample; it is 
closely adjacent to major building 
sites with a minimum number of 
pedestrian crossings at major roads, 
Even these can be overpasses or un- 
derpasses. The superblock has been 
applied here as completely as the 
topography of land would allow. 

Building traffic safety into a cam- 
pus involves more than land use and 
superblocks. The specific location of 
walks, the design of pedestrian cross- 
ings, the planning of parking lots, 
traffic intersection, service drives, and 
lighting, all involve physical develop- 
ment, and their planning affects the 
safety of pedestrian and driver. 

Each university campus presents 
an individual set of problems, and 
the pattern at East Lansing or at 
Meadow Brook cannot be repeated 
at another institution. 

Traffic safety can be built to the 
greatest degree in a new campus. But 
this does not preclude improvements 
through redevelopment and new de- 
velopments in existing campuses. 
Built-in traffic safety means not only 
giving attention to roads and road 
intersections, but also giving atten- 
tion to a plan for broad-scale land use 
and its arrangement. ¥ 
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Outcropping of rock in central court of Faculty Center. 


Relaxation Center for Faculty 


Brandeis University took advantage of a 
natural outcropping of rock atop a pictur- 
esque knoll in designing a retreat for its 
teaching staff. The new Faculty Center is 
built around the crest of the hill and has 
the shape of a square doughnut. In addi- 
tion to a handsome lounge, the building 
has a large dining room with a cocktail 
area adjacent. In a Separate wing are guest 
suites. These are actually small apartments 
with pullman kitchenettes and bedrooms. 
A covered walkway walled only by decora- 
tive brick in an open mesh pattern connects 
the guest wing with the main building. T he 
entire structure is air-conditioned. Lighting 
is subtle in the lounges and dramatic out- 
doors, where the wooded hillsides and rock 
clusters make sple ndid shadows. 
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A. L. Sachar 


President, Brandeis University 
Waltham, Mass. 


Cocktail area has dramatic setting, as does dining room. 



















N A small faculty 
Brandeis 


gathering at 
in May of 
1957, a time in the academic year 


University 


when nerves are on edge, a science 
professor was espousing the virtues of 
a recluse. “If there were only some 
quiet place on campus where we 
could get away from it all, even for 
a few moments each day, I think we 
could and 
retain our wits and not feel that we 


maintain our composure 
were entering a battle arena when we 
walked into the classroom. Every year 
around this time I feel as though the 
next young voice I hear will be my 
last — or his.” 

Situated on a picturesque knoll 
overlooking the central campus in 
Waltham, Mass., is Brandeis Univer- 
sity’s answer to this perennial faculty 
The Faculty 


complaint. Brandeis 
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Center was erected through a sub- 
stantial gift from a New York family, 
Lawrence A. and Mae Wien, and was 
designed by Max Abramovitz of the 
architectural firm of 
Abramovitz, designers imple- 
menters of the Brandeis master plan. 
It cost $600,000. 

In announcing the gift, Mr. Wien, 
a trustee, voiced the opinion that a 
comfortable faculty center is little 
enough additional compensation for 


Harrison and 


and 


an underpaid profession; he argued 
that a relaxing retreat for harassed 
teachers is a sine qua non of a first- 
rate institution of higher learning. 
The building itself is best de- 
scribed as a “square doughnut.” The 
open segment in the center is a natu- 
ral outcropping of rock, which forms 
the crest of the hill, and in combina- 


tion with the generous use of glass 


walls and the imaginative use of 
lighting forms a natural background 
for the activities carried on inside. 
The center is reached by a wind- 
ing flight of concrete stairs from 
ground level. Both sides of this ap- 


proach are lighted by mushroom- 


shaped black metal lamps. The steps 


end before wide wooden doors lead- 
ing into the spacious lobby. Just in- 
side is a screen of polished black mar- 
ble which protects the interior from 
wintry blasts and summer heat when 
the high doors are opened. 

At the front of the lobby, on both 
The 


women’s powder room has a separate 


sides, are restroom facilities. 
lounge with comfortable chairs, low 
tables, and magazine racks overlook- 


ing the patio. (Cont. on p. 33) 
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(Continued From Page 31) 

From this entrance area, the visitor 
catches his first glimpse of the rock 
outcropping that forms the center 
area of the structure. In summer or 
in wintry weather, natural and artifi- 
cial lighting illuminates the falling 
flakes of snow or the summery gar- 
dens clustered around the rock. 

Still in the foyer, the guest can 
glance across glass-walled areas into 
the dining room beyond and through 
that room to wooded hillsides on the 
far side of the campus. 

The entrance foyer, like all of the 
single-story structure, is furnished in 
contemporary style. Displays of paint- 
ings, tubular chairs, low tables, and 
potted green 
decor. 


plants complete the 


Turning to the left, upon leaving 
the foyer, visitors enter the main 
lounge. Its outside wall is of floor-to- 
ceiling glass overlooking a 
ferential patio on two sides of the 


circum- 
building. Beyond the patio, a sun- 
deck is seen to the south side. A spe- 
cially crafted, deep-tuft carpet in 
sand color blends harmoniously with 
the sheen of silken wallpaper, all 
complemented by the extending lines 
of a louvered wooden ceiling to pro- 
ject an air of luxurious comfort. 


Comfort Is the Byword 

Comfort, of course, is the byword 
here. The entire building is air-con- 
heat 


Ww armed 


ditioned against summer and 
humidity and comfortably 
against the chill blasts of New Eng- 
land winters. The lighting is low level. 

Three-fourths of the distance from 
the lounge’s west wall, a room divider 
breaks up the expanse of the room, 
providing a smaller, living room size 
area adjacent to the dining room. This 
functional divider includes a fireplace, 
with a concealed wood storage area, 
to lend an air of informality to fac- 
ulty social evenings in winter. The 
with modern ac- 


room is furnished 


Scandinavian woods — 
writing desks, tables, leather chairs, 
smoking paraphernalia, coffee tables 


cessories in 


(with hot coffee available during the 
day), magazine racks, and lounges — 
arranged by Alice Tiebout of New 
York. The lounge is a convenient 
meeting place for reading, socials, off- 
hour relaxing, faculty functions, and 
just plain contemplation. 

Stepping through a 10 foot floor- 
to-ceiling door, one enters the main 
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COVER PICTURE shows 
main lounge at the new 
Brandeis Faculty Center. 

Another view of the 

same area appears at the 
right. A modern reproduction 
on the chimney breast 

has been added to the decor. 


dining room. White vinyl tile covers 
the floor. Outside walls are glass, 
framed by full-length draperies. Both 
ends of the room can be closed off by 
sliding wooden doors for private din- 
ners and luncheons. 

Diners often see pheasants, rab- 
bits and squirrels gamboling on the 
green. In the late afternoon, the set- 
ting sun forms a breathtaking pano- 
rama reflected in the floor, softened 
by the warm woods of the tables and 
chairs, and absorbed in a myriad of 
tints and hues by the draperies. 


Separate Cocktail Area 


One corner of the dining room is 
separated from a cocktail area by 
waist-high floor planters. One wall is 
of glass, abutting the central rock; 
the other is finished in sound-soften- 
ing cork. Both dining and cocktail 
areas have acoustical tile ceilings in 
which are placed the partially re- 
cessed lighting fixtures. The walls of 
this room, like those of the others, 
provide for displays of art. 

The kitchen is parallel to the cor- 
ridor connecting the dining hall and 
the foyer. Its facilities provide for 
200 guests. The walls and floor are 
of ceramic tile. Efficiently placed are 
the kitchen fixtures — ovens, fryers, 
dishwashing machines, stoves, an ice- 
cube walk-in 
freezers and refrigerators, necessary 


machine, coffee urns, 
dumb-waiter 
The 


houses the air conditioning plant, 


storage areas, and a 


from the basement. basement 
steam and storage area. 

At the east end of the cocktail area, 
conveniently placed away from the 
mainstream of traffic, are recessed 
telephone booths. Out of sight, also 
in this area, are broom closets for 
cleaning supplies. 

The architects provided a room at 
the building's east end for the use of 
the president. Here he holds private 
conferences with visitors to the uni- 


of his staff. It 
seats up to 20 persons and, like other 
areas of the center, gives the impres- 


versity or members 


sion of being both outdoors and in- 
doors, owing to the large glass walls. 

In a separate wing, guests who 
will be on campus for relatively short 
stays may live in their own individual 
apartments. The wing provides two 
double and six single apartments. The 
doubles have spacious, well lighted 
living rooms. Room air conditioners 
keep the temperature and humidity 
at a level controlled by the occupant. 
Just off the living room is a pullman 
type of kitchen with stove, oven, sink 
and refrigerator combined in a single, 
space-saving unit. The bedroom, with 
its twin beds, writing desk and chair, 
has a telephone and a floor-to-ceiling 
storage closet with sliding fronts for 
hang-up clothes, plus additional space 
for the necessary linens. The lavatory 
is fully tiled and includes a shower. 


Decorative Walkway 
this 


and the main building is a covered 


Connecting apartment wing 


walkway walled only by decorative 


white brick in an open mesh design. 


The passageway, lighted from above, 


casts attractive shadows on winter 
nights through the walls to the snow- 
banks beyond. 

Faculty members find the center 
coffee 


lunch they choose from a variety of 


open for each morning. At 
tempting foods. On Wednesday -eve- 
nings, the center is host to faculty 
families for dinner. 

The center already has begun to 
provide, on a regular basis, such nice- 
ties as smorgasbords for families, hus- 
band-and-wife arranged by 
faculty wives, and other typically 


socials 


university functions. It has become a 
“must see” stop for the 20,000 people 
who visit the university each year 
and provides an attractive setting for 
entertaining them. * 
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A NEW UNIVERSITY IS BORN 
on the outskirts of Tampa, Fla. 


John S. Allen, President, University of South Florida 
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ViEW OF MAIN ENTRANCE 


HE University of South Florida 
is a state university being planned 
as such from the beginning. It is not 
a branch, nor is it growing out of any 
preexisting institution. All state uni- 
versities in Florida are under one 
governing body, the State Board of 
Control for Higher Education. The 
University of South Florida is being 
established to help accommodate the 
158,000 enrollment expected in Flor- 
ida colleges, both public and private, 
in 1970. This is in contrast to the 
54,000 students enrolled last year 
The campus consists of 1694 acres 
located 9 air miles northeast of down- 
town Tampa, just outside the present 
city limits. In this metropolitan area 
a million people reside within a ra- 
dius of 50 miles. 
The university will enroll its first 
freshman class of about 1500 students 
VIEW OF INTERIOR COURT & STAIR TOWER in September. It will add a class a 
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vear until the full degree program is 
in operation. By 1970, a total enroll- 
ment of 10,000 is expected. It is esti- 
mated that about a third of the stu- 
dents will be housed in residence 
halls on campus and the others will 
be commuters. 

The first units of the university will 
be colleges of basic studies, liberal 
arts, education and business adminis- 
tration. Other units will be added as 
needs are identified. 

The first group of buildings is be- 
ing located around a plaza in the 
heart of the campus. After buildings 
are added to the north and south of 
this group, other plazas will be devel- 
oped to the east and west. These 
plazas will create a kind of informal 
mall, with each plaza planned as a 
quiet, restful area, conducive to medi- 
tation. Plazas and the instructional 
areas around them will be reserved 
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CAMPUS PLAN, UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH FLORIDA 


for pedestrians only. An outer drive 
will take cars around the area and 
will lead to parking lots that pene- 
trate into the instructional area. No 
roads will cross this part of the cam- 
pus. Trucks making deliveries will 
use certain pedestrian walkways that 
will be widened and reinforced for 
the purpose. 

In our preliminary planning of the 
first buildings, it was concluded that: 

1. Specialized classrooms should be 
built first to serve the specialized as 
well as the general needs of the in- 
stitution. For example, a classrvom 
designed for chemistry may be used 
as a classroom for literature or history, 
but the reverse is not true. 

2. Buildings should be sufficiently 
large to meet the ultimate needs ot 
our anticipated enrollment growth 
and, in the beginning, serve a dual 
purpose. For example, administrative 


offices for the president, registrar, 
deans and business manager will be 
needed from the beginning, but the 
staff will grow with the growth in 
enrollment. In the meantime, class- 
rooms can be located in the future 
administrative space. 

3. Buildings must provide space 
for functions and services needed by 
both students and faculty. Since all 
students will be commuters the first 
year, they will need a place to go be- 
tween classes and to assemble for 
extracurricular activities. Therefore, a 
union building was among the first 
planned. 

4. Buildings should be functional, 
attractive and similar in design. In 
view of our location and the antici- 
pated demand for an extensive sum- 
mer school program, the buildings 
should be air-conditioned. 

With these four guiding principles 
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five 


and a maintenance-service plant were 


in mind, educational buildings 
planned from the initial appropria- 
tion of $8,602,000 made by the 1957 
legislature. As time was of the es- 
sence, six architects from five cities 
in Florida were engaged to work to- 
gether as a group in designing the 
buildings, establish the 


basic design for all buildings to fol- 


which will 


low. 


The Library 


The library, the highest building 
of the university, is being constructed 
in the heart of the campus and will 
dominate it both geographically and 
It will provide 2000 
stacks for 


usual li- 


ideologically. 
seats for 
250,000 


brary facilities, such as reference and 


students, open 


volumes, and the 


Above: Teaching Auditorium-Theater 
Building. It and the three buildings 
pictured on the opposite page are 
on the new campus of the University 
of South Florida just outside Tampa. 


technical processes, music listening 
rooms, and audio-visual equipment 

In addition, it will have an art gal- 
lery, four seminar rooms, and, on the 
top floor reached by special elevator, 
a faculty lounge. During the last two 
vears manv universities over the coun- 
total of 10,000 


volumes to our library and, with pur- 


trv have donated a 
chases, we expect to have approxi- 


mately 50,000 volumes on hand for 


our first vear. 


Science Laboratory-Classrooms 


This building was designed basi- 
cally as a chemistry building, since 
physics and life sciences can use 
chemistry laboratory desks, while the 


reverse is not true. The 1959 legisla- 
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ture appropriated a million dollars for 
a Life Sciences Building, and the 
1961 legislature will be asked to pro- 
vide a Physics Building. This first 
science building will have a labora- 
tory that will 
laborato- 


for general chemistry 
96 students, 


ries for intermediate chemistry and 


accommodate 


for organic chemistry to accommodate 
72 students each, and a_ physical 
chemistry laboratory to accommodate 
50 students, at one time. 

There will be four smaller teaching 
laboratories for advanced and special- 
ized courses and eight faculty and/or 
research laborato- 


advanced student 


ries. All laboratories will be in one 
wing of the building to reduce the 
costs of utility lines serving them. The 
building will also have faculty offices 
for 40, 16 classrooms, and two large 
lecture-demonstration rooms equipped 
with television cameras and facilities 
for quick changes of demonstration 
equipment between lectures. 


Teaching Auditorium-Theater 


Another building will serve as a 
teaching auditorium, a little theater, 
rehearsal space for musical groups, 
and for meetings of large groups of 
students and faculty on campus. It 
will 588 seats, a 


space for scene construction, dressing 


have stage, wing 
rooms, make-up rooms, and a music 
rehearsal room below stage. A televi- 
sion control room and studio will be 
provided in one stage wing and the 
stage itself can be used for a larger 
studio. In the lobby will be space for 
the display of student and faculty art 


hall 


planned for the future, at which time 


A larger concert auditorium is 


this building will be used only for 


lectures and dramatics 


Administration Building 


In the beginning, there will be 18 
classrooms in the administration build- 
ing, along with the administrative of- 
Later, as the staff and student 
other 


fice S. 


body grows and classroom 
buildings are added, the administra- 
tive offices will take over the entire 


building. 


Classroom-Union-Cafeteria 


A multipurpose building will house 
on the first floor a cafeteria, a snack 
bar, dining rooms that can be re- 
served for special groups, a campus 
bookstore, certain recreational activi- 
On the floor 


ties, and 12 classrooms 


above will be a combination banquet- 
ballroom and additional private din- 
ing rooms for groups desiring waiter 
service. On the top floor will be the 
student clinics and some guest rooms. 
Here the university physicians will 
have offices and examining rooms for 
outpatient medical service and a few 
beds for emergency use. Associated 
with the health clinic will be other 
clinics staffed by experts in psychol- 


ogy, reading, hearing and speech. 


Funds Appropriated 
The 1959 
residence halls and made an appropri- 


legislature authorized 
ation for site preparation and movable 
equipment. An application has been 
filed with H.H.F.A. for loans for the 
structures. By air-conditioning all 
rooms in the halls, the individual bed- 
rooms will be usable at all times of 
the day or vear. Consequently, the 
square footage of air conditioned 
study space and public areas has been 
reduced enough to make the cost per 
bed of these residence halls the same 
or less than for other dormitories 

air-condi- 


tioned. Because of our urban setting, 


with only public areas 


we expect to need dormitories for 
only about one-third of our students. 

The 1959 legislature also appropri- 
ated funds for a maintenance repair 
shop and central stores building to be 
located near the central heating plant. 
An appropriation was made to give 
us a start on our physical education 
and intramural facilities. In order not 
to allow a few students involved in 
intercollegiate 
that 


in physical education and intramurals, 


sports to pre-« mpt 


space manv students could use 
we have developed plans to separate 
these two kinds of activities when the 
university becomes large. 

The 1959 legislature also appropri- 
ated architectural 
plans for a $1,850,000 Humanities- 
Fine Arts Building. When the 196] 


le gislature 


money to use for 


appropriates actual con- 
struction money, the building can be 
the fall of 1962 and 


provide about 25 additional class- 


ready by thus 
rooms, some for special purposes and 
nearly all suitable for general pur- 
poses. 

The 1959 legislature also appropri- 
ated 
equipment for the buildings under 


nearly a million dollars for 
and it 


appropriated funds for the extension 


construction and authorized, 


of utility lines to all new buildings. 
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TROUBLE 


ON WHEELS 


John E, Hills 


Business Manager 


Columbia College, Columbia, 5.( 


“Tight control is the best answer 


AVE you ever thought that the 
management and operation of 
your school vehicle fleet could be 
improved? If so, you were thinking 
straight. Someone has said that the 
biggest room in the world is room 
for improvement, and a good look at 
the operation of his school’s auto- 
mobiles, station wagons, trucks and 
buses should evoke a heartv “amen” 
from even the most self-satisfied ad- 
ministrator 
It is probable that more people are 
using motor transportation to get less 
done than ever before. A recent sur- 
vev I conducted revealed that 61 of 
the nation’s leading colleges and uni- 
versities own more than 7300 auto- 
mobiles, station wagons, and _ trucks! 
The average number of vehicles 
owned by the schools contacted for 
each thousand students enrolled was 


more than 12 


Need for Vehicles Varies 


Obviously, some colleges and uni- 
versities have a much greater need 
for vehicles than others. An agricul- 
tural school, for example, might well 
require more trucks and cars than a 
municipal liberal arts college. But 
there is evidence that the nature of 
the school may be just another lever 
for acquiring an overabundance of 
transportation. One agricultural school 
reporting an enrollment of only 3800 
owns 226 cars and trucks! If this 
school has a_ student-faculty ratio 
somewhere near the national average, 
conclude that there are 
about 250 faculty 


we may 
members. Since 
under normal conditions only a select 
few of the faculty actually use insti- 
tution owned vehicles, the picture is 
quite clear 

Tight central control and pooling 
of vehicles are essentials of efficient 
utilization. Some school administra- 
tors say you just can't pool vehicles 
effectively, but it’s being done with 
happy results. The University of 
Michigan with an enrollment in ex- 
cess of 22,000 and with 224 univer- 


sity owned vehicles is pooling cars 


and trucks 100 per cent. Among other 
large colleges and universities that 
are effectively pooling all of their 
vehicles are George Washington, 
Cornell, Brigham Young, Alabama, 
Oklahoma and Wisconsin. Even the 
University of California, with an un- 
usual total of 591 sedans and station 
wagons plus 406 trucks, pools 98 per 
cent of its transportation. 


Central Control Best 


The argument for pooling motor 
vehicles is strong and valid. Moto 
vehicles are costly to acquire and to 
Their 


them subject to much use and mis- 


maintain. versatility makes 
use. They depreciate rapidly. Dam- 
age caused by them or to them may 
result in an expense of thousands of 
dollars. Since few people properly 
maintain their personal cars, there is 
little reason to assume that their con- 
cern for the institution’s vehicles is 
going to be more tender. Tight cen- 
tral control is the best if not the only 
answer to effective and economical 
operation of institution owned motor 
vehicles 

But what about the transition from 
a loose operation to tight control? 
No, it won't be easy, but it can be 
done. When the University of Ten- 
nessee decided in 1950 to establish 
a pool operation, there was antici- 
pated resistance The resistance was 
met and overcome, however, by mak- 
ing available to the staff cleaner 
better 
condition than before. Cars are rented 


automobiles — in mechanical 
from the motor pool on a mileage 
basis, and passenger vehicles at the 
University of Tennessee accumulated 
850,000 miles in official trips during 
1958. The only objection to the mo- 
tor pool operation at Tennessee has 
been installation of governors on pas- 
senger vehicles. But university offi- 
cials believe that the safety factor 
far outweighs the few complaints 
that arise. 

Some years ago, Indiana University 
conducted a two-year comprehensive 


study covering operation cost, re- 
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to effective and economical operation of college 


pairs, trade-in allowances, and other 
phases of vehicle management. The 
result was the establishment of a self- 
supporting motor vehicle department 
under one supervisor; vehicles were 
available on a mileage or daily rental 
basis. The renting of vehicles from 
a central motor pool is the procedure 
followed by a number of large col- 
leges and universities, although Ger- 
ald T. plant services 
supervisor at the Washington State 
University, the 


feeling of other administrators when 


Cavanaugh, 


Pullman, expresses 
he says it is difficult to charge mile- 
age consistent with adequate amorti- 
zation of the vehicle cost. 


Operates on Pool Basis 


The University of California has 
operated its vehicles on a pool basis 
since 1939. The Berkeley campus was 
the first to pool vehicles, and since 
then pools have been established at 
the Davis, Los Angeles, Santa Bar- 
bara, Riverside and La Jolla cam- 
puses. Prior to that time, the vehicles 
were departmentally Uni- 
versity officials wisely felt that such 


“owned.” 


departmental 
spotty 


“ownership” results in 
and inefficient utilization of 
vehicles. 

Use of the tiny foreign cars has not 
caught the fancy of college and uni- 
versity administrators to any signifi- 
cant degree. Only 11 of the 61 re- 
porting schools indicated ownership 
of such vehicles and the total number 
of foreign makes was a mere 25 out 
of the 7366 vehicles reported. One 
school, the University of South Caro- 
lina, probably operates more foreign 
cars and trucks than any other school 
in the U.S. Administrators at South 
Carolina are apparently well pleased 
with the performance of their econ- 
vehicles but agree that the 
downtown location of the university 
is relatively easy on the smaller cars. 

Trading time on cars ranged from 
a rather exciting “annually” to a woe- 
ful “when worn out.” Between these 
extremes, the time for trading cars 
averaged about 2.5 years. The Uni- 


omy 
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versity of California purchases cars 
annually for all campus pools and 
gets bids from dealers throughout the 
state. Its policy is to replace passen- 
ger vehicles after 18 months or 30,- 
000 miles. Actual experience, how- 
ever, has shown that cars are replaced 
less than two and at 
40,000 
motor pools replace their passenger 
vehicles at 50,000 miles. 

Trucks 


sympathetic 


at no vears 


around miles. Government 


the 
accorded 
passenger vehicles. Some trucks, ac- 
cording to the survey, are apparently 
expected not to die but to just fade 
away, although one school reported 
trading its trucks in from “12 to 15 
months,” an unusually short time. 


do not receive same 


consideration 


Not all schools swap vehicles when 
it comes time to replace them. Ve- 
hicles are frequently sold outright, 
which usually tends more realistically 
to fix the value of the newly acquired 
vehicle. truck 
is frequently troublesome, and it is 
much simpler to trade it in. Thus the 
popular device of raising the allow- 
the old whenever ex- 
pedient in order to enhance the cost 
of the new one is busily at work. 


But selling a car or 


ance on car 


Some states, like Mississippi, do 
not permit ownership of sedans by 
state owned colleges and universities. 
Usually the purchase of station wag- 
ons has proved an effective step 
around this obstacle to passenger 
comfort. 

A number of large schools contract 
their vehicle local 
garages. There are many arguments 
in favor of this approach since main- 
tenance personnel is not needed and 


there is no necessity to provide space 


maintenance to 


and to stock parts. Government motor 
pools often have maintenance con- 
tracts with local garages. C. E. Brown 
of the Louisville (Ky.) Interagency 
Motor Pool of the U.S. Government 
told me during a personal interview 
that he has a deal with one of the 
local garages to maintain and repair 
all of his than 200 vehicles. 
Bids are submitted on the basis of 


more 


owned vehicles.” 


cost for specific repair work. Jobs not 
specified are bid on the basis of dol- 
lar-per-hour for labor and cost of 
parts. The low bidder gets the entire 
contract for a specified period of 
time. 

Storage space for vehicles is at a 
the campus. 
About half of the reporting schools 
store their vehicles in the open; some 
schools manage to get a portion of 
theirs under cover, but only a few 
are able to put all vehicles under a 
roof. Football stadiums do extra duty 
in the winter months on some cam- 


premium on average 


puses as vehicle storage areas, since 
the cars may be parked under the 
seats. Army motor pools are classic 
examples of open air storage of ve- 
hicles under all climatic conditions. 


Successful outdoor storage of vehi- 
cles by the military services would 
indicate that the need for a roof over 


vehicles is probably not urgent. 


Designate Authority 

Central for select 
phases of the operation of all institu- 
tion 


responsibility 


owned vehicles is essential if 
adequate transportation is to be pro- 
vided with the least expenditure of 
time, funds and _ personnel. Even 
when direct central control over the 
daily operation of all vehicles is not 
deemed feasible, the accountability 
for the operation should flow from a 
clearly designated central authority. 
The designation of authority and the 
proper orientation of all persons af- 
fected by that designation is a funda- 
mental characteristic of good manage- 
ment. The rigid application of safety 
rules and a well organized program 
of driver orientation should be in- 
cluded as an integral part of the 
motor vehicle operation. 

There is little reason to expect that 
the ratio of school owned vehicles to 
the number of diminish. 
Many of our financial troubles are 
literally on wheels, but if we are to 
be whisked over the hill to the poor 
house, it’s comforting to know we'll 
probably go in a new car! ” 


users will 
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What's Happening to W orking Students? 


Paul K. Nance 


Vice President, Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee 


HAT is happening to the work- 
ing student? How great is the 
working one’s way through 


Does the 


make as good grades as the one who 


price ol 


college? working student 
gets his money by just writing home 
for it? Is he crowded out of campus 
activities bv the student who has 
them? And 


comes to making a living later in life 


more time tor when it 


how does the working student tare? 


Ot course these are only a few of 
the measures of what is happening 


to the working student 


The statistics and the two quotes 
student are 


“They 


working 


regarding the working 
taken from the book entitled 
Went to College.”* On 
graduate comments My 
cret und the 
differently 


only re 

only thing I would do 
if possible is to partici 
ictively in social activities 
college | 
part ind thus | 
that | 
portant by 
onlooker rather 
this important 

Another 


p ite 
When ith 
t ike 


be lie ve 


ore 
was too poo! to 
will always 
nissed something im 
being forced to be an 
than 


part ot 


i participant in 
vouth 

vl iduate comments in an 
other slightly different 
of the fact that I 
through colle ue I 


r that | | 


vein In view 
worked my\ 
find myself 
had 
time tor pat 


Hay 


p iradoxi 


way 
wish 
could have time 


nd ilso Tore 


more 


ictivities 
it mav sound 

| that if I had it to d 
I would still preter to work m\ 


definite 


campus 


ove 
There is a educational 
\ lune ind disciplinary \ ilue In work 
ing which 
ponsibility und 

] 


iM qie't 


sense of re- 


] ] 


independence ina 


gives one t 


pens ones ippreciation ot an 


education which is earned the hard 
wav, instead of being dished out on 
a silver platter.” 

These are comments from just two 
out of thousands upon thousands of 
working students who are now grad- 
but their some- 
what typical of the working student 

Let’s take the 
How do the working students com- 
pare with the 


per cent of 


uates remarks are 


matter of grades 


nonworkers? Sixteen 
those who earned more 
than one-half of their college expenses 
What about 
the students who did no work at all? 
Surprising, the holds 


for this group, too; 16 per cent made 


had grades of mostly A’s 


same per cent 


mostly A’s Apparently, the working 


student is a much better manager of 


time, or he has 


a higher level of in 
telligence or concentration. In am 


case work while 


attending colle ge 
appare ntly does not tend to lower the 


grade s 


Working Made Little Difference 
Nor do the that the 

self help student missed a great deal 

Forty 


cent of those who earned more 


records show 


in campus activities 


four per 
than 
half of their college « xpenses held at 
office while 42 
per cent of who did no work 
at all held at least one office. Working 
didn’t seem to make much difference 

Obviously the self-he Ip student and 
the family help although 


more even than one might expect in 


least one on campus 


the Se 


student 


and activities, did not 


with the 


vr ice s 


start 
that is 


advantages 


same advantages 


if time and money are 
On the other hand, the 

ported student at least 

thing that mav or may not be called 


an advantage. He 


famil\ sup- 


missed one 


missed a certain 


amount of “toughening in” while he 
that 


some 


was in college might have 


helped him when he 


was 
ejected as a graduate into a rather 
ruthless world. 

But what happens to the working 
student after he graduates? Here the 
storv begins to change, at least in re- 
gard to the economic ‘level attained 
The working student runs an equal 


race in grades and activities while 
in college, but apparently he misses 
something. Or maybe he had been 


running a harder race while in col- 
lege and now upon graduation is be- 
ginning to tire. The working student 
group never does catch up with the 
level of the 


economic nonworking 
student 

Thus far we have dealt with onlv a 
slight comparison between the self 
he Ip student and the family-help stu- 
dent this 


limited to only 


and comparison has been 


three items grades 


while in college, campus activities 


and economic level after graduation 


Now 
of the students work while in college 
rhe that a larger per 
cent of the work than 
Forty-two per cent of the 


let’s consider what per cent 


records show 
men women 


| 


men and 


71 per cent of the women earn less 
than one-fourth of their expenses; 34 
per cent of the men and 19 per cent 
of the earn 
fourth and three-fourths of 


penses, and 24 per cent of the men 


women between one- 


their ex- 


and 10 per cent of the women earn 
from three-fourths to all of their ex 
penses 

Ot course 


colle ge 


five 
This 


the women students 


only two out of 
students are 


that 


and their parents consider the finan- 


women 


may mean 


cial burden of a college education is 
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not worth as much effort for women 
men students 
different 


students 


students as for 
College 


financial 


face a 
than do 


who attend grade and high schools 


students 


situation 


For one thing, the public school edu- 
cation through Grade 12 is complete- 
while col- 


lv subsidized by taxation, 


lege students have to pay a part of 
the education cost with the per cent 
ranging in general from 25 to 75 pet 
cent, depending on the college in- 
volved. In addition, a majority of col- 
dis- 


lege students attend schools a 


tance from home, which means the 
student and the family have addition- 
al costs of room and board. Thus a 
boarding student adds an additional 
expense to the budget of say $100 
per month. This is a sizable adjust- 
ment in the financial structure of the 


family hard 


And regardless of how 
we try to deemphasize the importance 
of money mm our living, nonetheless 
it is a powerful factor controlling our 


welfare and decision making 


Installment Buying Pattern 


Therefore, students who want to 
attend college and their families face 
a sharp adjustment in the family 
adjustment that 
their financial re- 
In the United States most all 


families depend on a regular monthly 


budget, an many 


times is bevond 


sources 


income. This type of income program 
close month-to-month 
With rather libéral credit 


arrangements, a family can 


encourages 
budgeting 
easily 
commit future monthly earnings to a 
point at which a sizable portion is 
committed to installment buying for 
such items as automobiles, furniture, 
home, clothing, life insurance, health 


protection, and retirement 
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They’re still working — but not working so much. 


In the next 10 years, they'll probably work even less. 


One can readily see that provisions 
for a college education can be easily 
left out of the picture because of the 
installment demands for many items 


that are considered more essential 
than a college education. Further, a 
college education covers only a four- 
year span of life, while the need for 
housing, medicines, clothing and food 
is with us live. The 


majority of families do not have the 


every day we 


financial resources or the foresight to 
plan 18 vears ahead for the college 
their 


families buy education Insurance pol- 


education of children. Some 
icies or establish a regularized savings 
program, but their number is quite 
Thus the necessity 
to work 


lege at ieast partially to defray the 


limited continues 


for a student while in col- 
costs, if he comes from a family with 
only modest imcome. In our society 
we believe in educating the masses, 
than the 


that a large per cent of high school 


rather few, which means 
graduates who want to attend college 
will have financial problems 

Why hasn't our society provided 
some means of helping to spread the 
financial burden of the concentrated 
four vears of college over a number 
of years instead of just four? The an- 
swer comes mainly from the concept 
of individual initiative, which assumes 
that each family unit 


must appro- 


priately own financial 


affairs if the children are to have a 


manage its 


college education. No one ordered 
the family to buy a new automobile 
or take an extensive vacation instead 
of saving the money for future educa- 
tion. And there is no reason to refute 
this line of thought 

However, a new concept is being 
widely accepted; that is, a college 
education is a long-range capital in- 
vestment. Therefore, college students 
should have the privilege of paying 
for the four vears over a longer peri- 


od, much the Same as a family 


pays 


for an automobile or a home. As a 
result of this concept many colleges 
are giving students as long as eight 
years to pay for the four 


This 


years of 


college gives the student and 


his family an opportunity to spread 
the payments, making college costs 
much more consistent with family 
budgets. 

Another concept is coming to the 
fore, i.e. that any qualified high school 
graduate, regardless of economic an- 
tecedent, should be encouraged to 
attend college if he has the potentials 
of leadership and achievement. To 
implement this concept many persons, 
business 


foundations, churches, 


cor- 


porations, and civic organizations 
have provided scholarships 

Now the Congress is considering 
rather student 
scholarship program that would allow 


a student to qualify for a scholarship 


seriously a national 


if he successfully qualifies through a 
Thus the 
national concept that we must train 
our qualified students to cope with 


series of achievement tests 


world situations is another facet of a 


gradually changing order regarding 
higher education 

But what is really happening to the 
working student? The truth is he is 
still working and probably will con- 
work. It is 
standard of 
than it 


is still a sizable portion of students 


tinue to true that our 


living is higher today 


was 25 vears ago, but there 


who work. The economic pressure is 
somewhat lessened. As it lessens, the 
number of working students lessen. 
And to a certain extent this appears 
to be good, because the first responsi- 
bility of a student is to study and 
participate in the cultural and social 
activities of the He didn’t 


work at 


campus. 
come to college to some 
hourly rated job 

On the other hand, it is true that 
our society can make it too easy for 
a student to attend college, but it 
seems to me the pendulum of the 
past been too far off 


We have let too many 


decades has 
center genu- 
inely qualified students struggle un- 
necessarily to get a college education. 
Let’s give them a little more encour- 
agement through scholarships, loan 
funds, and so forth, but not so much 
help that we take the initiative for 
accomplishment from them » 





TENURE RIGHTS 


T. E. Blackwell 


Appointment, promotion and the conferring of 


tenure needs to be scrutinized carefully 


Educational Management Consultant, Washington University, St. Louis 


N INSTRUCTOR in the depart- 


ment of political science of 


Queens College, one of the fou 
municipal colleges operated by the 
Board of Higher New 
York City, had served three full vears 
by 1958. According to the provisions 
of the New York Education Law,’ if 


he had been appointed for another 


Education of 


full year, he would have acquired 
that is, the right to hold his 
effi- 
cient and competent service, to be 


On April 17 


at a meeting of his department, 


tenure 


position during good behavior 


removed only for Cause 
1958 
he was recommended for tenure by 


On Mav 1, 1958, this 


allegedly be- 


a majority vote 


action was rescinded 


cause of the limited budget and low 


registration 


Should Be Notified by April 1 


According to the by-laws of the 


governing board of the college, where 
the services of an instructor are to 
be discontinued at the end of the 
third full service, 
the intention of the 


authority not to 


vear of notice of 


proper faculty 
recommend such 
shall be 
given in writing to the appointee by 
the president of the college not later 
than April 1 preceding the expiration 
of the third full year 

In this instance, the instructor was 
not notified until June 6, 1958. He 


filed a petition for a court order de- 


person for reappointment 


claring that he was entitled to tenure 


and 


reappointment as an instructor 


for the fall term of 1958. The follow- 
ing 1s an excerpt from the opinion of 
the supreme court for Queens County, 
New York 
“The budget contains the same 
number of teaching lines as the pre- 
vious years budget. The preliminary 


registration for students for 


courses 
in the department ot political science 
for this fall exceeds last vear. It is 
therefore, that the 
assigned bv the respondent for re- 
scinding approval of the petitioner 


are specious and the real reasons, for 


evident reasons 


some reason, have not been disclosed 
Plaving hide and seek with a man’s 
livelihood should be beneath the re- 
spondents ‘ If, as to be 
original ap- 
pointment was the free choice of the 


seems 
the case petitioner's 
board, it has the power not to reap- 
point him This court cannot com- 
pel the board to appoint the peti- 
tioner, no matter how well qualified 
he mav be.” 


Hands Down Decision 


It was not until Nov. 2, 1959, that 
the appellate division of the New 
York supreme court handed down its 
decision in this case.’ The following 
is from the memorandum opinion of 
the court: 

“Despite the fact that the appel- 
lant was not notified before April 1, 
1958, of the intention not to recom- 
mend him for reappointment for a 


fourth vear of service .. . and despite 


2Application 
(1958). pp 
Applicatior 


#1959) 


N.Y.S 


N.Y.S 


by both administrators and their legal counsel 


that such failure to 


in contravention of Section 


the fact 


was 


notils 
146 
of the by-laws of the board of higher 
education, the failure to comply with 
that bv-law 
be the 


pointment required by statute 


may not be deemed to 


affirmative action for reap- 
The 


court may not substitute its judgment 
for that of the board.” 


Similar Case 


An almost parallel case involving 
the tenure rights of a faculty member 
in a nonpublic institution of higher 
education was also decided in 1959 
Under the faculty provisions of the 
International Young Men’s Christian 
Association College, after three years 
members of the 
that they perma- 
nent tenure. However, the first three 


of service, faculty 


may assume have 


vears are probationary. Raymond 
Rhine was first appointed assistant 
professor at the college for the aca- 
1948-49. On Feb. 28, 
1951, he was notified that his reap- 
pointment was “uncertain,” “due both 
to the 


by reduced enrollment and to an im- 


demic vear 


curtailment made necessary 
pending reorganization of our cur- 
riculum.” 

On June 4, 1951, the college presi- 
dent wrote to the plaintiff as follows: 
“I am prepared to renew your ap- 
pointment . . . for the academic year 
beginning in September 1951, under 
the following conditions: (1) that 
this is to be regarded as a terminal 
appointment with no commitment 
beyond the next academic vear; (2) 
that vou shall be free to ask for re- 
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lease . up to September 1 . . . to 
accept another position.” 

On June 6 he informed the presi- 
dent of his acceptance of the one-vear 
terminal appointment. However, he 
requested the faculty personnel com- 
mittee to make an investigation of his 
case. The committee found, among 
other things, that the president had 
acted in good faith; that the grounds 
for separation listed in the tenure 
policy of the college “apply only to 
members of the faculty on tenure and 
Dr. Rhine did not have tenure status.” 
The report of the faculty committee 
was reviewed by the chairman of the 
instruction committee of the board 
of trustees and transmitted to Dr. 
Rhine on May 23, 1952. On June 12, 
1952, he began an action against the 
college, seeking to recover damages 
for an alleged breach of his contract 


of employment. 


Decision Favors College 

The wheels of justice grind slowlv. 
Seven vears later, the supreme judi- 
cial court of Massachusetts handed 
down its decision in favor of the col- 
lege.’ The following is an excerpt 
from the opinion of the court: 

“Even if the plaintiff's employment 
be viewed as continuous from the 
plaintiff's first appointment, the letter 
of June 4, 


ercise of the college’s discretion 


1951, was simply an ex- 


existing during the probationary pe- 
riod, offering further employment for 
one vear only on the condition (ac- 
cepted by the plaintiff and thus modi- 
fving his earlier contracts) that it was 
to be ‘terminated’ and, in effect, to 
give rise to no rights of tenure.” 
Faculty tenure continues to be the 
basis for the majority of the many 
cases’ involving colleges and_ their 
faculty. Procedures with reference to 
appointment, promotion and the con- 
ferring of tenure should be. scruti- 
nized with care by college administra- 
tors and by their legal counsel. * 


‘Rhine v. International Y.M.C.A. College, 162 
N.E. 2d 56 (1959), p. 60 

For other recent cases involving the question 
of faculty tenure, see: Board of Education of the 
City of New York rv. Allen, 6 N.Y. 2d 127, 188 
N.Y.S, 2d 515, 160 N.E. 2d 60 (1959). State 
ex rel Ball #. McPhee, N.W. 2d 711 (1959) 
Posin rv. State Board of Higher Education, 86 
N.W. 2d 31 (1957). Worzcella v. Board of 
Regents of South Dakota State College, 93 N.W 
2d 411 (1958). State #. Board of Regents, 70 
Nev. 144, 261 P. 2d 515 (1953). Hardy v. Vial, 
311 P. 2d 494 (1957). State ex rel Richardson + 
Board of Regents, 269 P. 2d 176 (1954). Harry 
Slochower vr. Board of Education of the City of 
N.Y., 350 U.S. 551 (1956). 
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How Many Ways Can 


a University Be Analyzed? 


Eugene E. Cohen 


Vice President and Treasurer 


University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 


HE present trend toward sta- 

tistical and comparative studies 
of institutional . activities and op- 
erations reminds me of an old 
question, “How many ways can 
vou cut a pie?” 

The proliferation of questions 
and the duplication of inquiries 
has developed a new kind of sci- 
ence for the college business offi- 
cer. This is the Science of Ques- 


tionnaire Answering. 


Four Main Problems 


It is sensible to expect that 
questions concerning our institu- 
tions will be asked and that such 
legitimate inquiries will be an- 
swered forthrightly and promptly. 
It well behooves the business offi- 
cer to cooperate in order to obtain 
comparative data that can be most 


helpful with 


and planning. The main problems 


his own problems 


as I see it are: 
l. The 


naires that request duplicate in- 


number of question- 


formation. 

2. The requests for information 
that have just enough difference 
in their approach to require a vir- 
tually complete reworking of the 
data. For example: The average 
salary for professors calculated on 
a nine-month basis, or the average 
salarv for professors extended and 
calculated on a 12 month basis. 

3. The overlapping of questions 
so that clear-cut determinations 
cannot be developed. 

4. Those questions that do not 
have any value and that do not 
challenge business officers to pre- 
pare sometimes complex working 
papers. 

The current volume of inquiries, 
I firmly advocate, justifies a com- 


plete reevaluation of the present 
hit-and-miss technic of surveying. 

I should like to propose a solu- 
tion which, with cooperation, 
would provide a sensible, reason- 
able basis for this time. consum- 
ing problem. I suggest the agen- 
cies of government, accrediting 
agencies, foundations, and other 
interested groups join together in 
the development of a “master in- 
stitutional questionnaire.” 

This questionnaire could cover 
all areas of general institutional 
activity and would be designed to 
provide usable comparative — in- 
formation. The questionnaire could 
be divided into major sections so 
that parts could be submitted to 
various officers, deans and divi- 
sion heads, and the development 
of data for the report could be 
going on an institution-wide basis 


simultaneously. 


Will Save Time 


Material could be submitted on 
a duplicating form so that copies 
could be available for legitimate 
requests. A broad complete over- 
view, which could be developed 
once a vear, would be an appre- 
ciated assignment for the busy 
business officer. With this informa- 
tion the requirements for special 
data for specific purposes would 
be reduced to a core minimum. 

Possibly there is an excellent 
basic problem for the federation 
working closely with the new liai- 
son office of the American Council 
on Education. I believe the idea 
has merit, will save time, and will 
be a real service to educators and 
others interested in the problems, 
goals and results in higher educa- 
tion todav. * 





Fried Chicken Doesn’t Have To Be Fried 


Oven methods of frying chicken mean patients can enjoy 


this popular dish without added work for the dietary department 


HICKEN, in plentiful supply dur 
ing most of the vear, is a menu 
item high in student appeal Pradi 
tional fried chicken 


not readily prepared for quantity serv 


unfortunately, is 
ice. The food industry, however, has 
developed several modifications that 
can be used successfully in large 
quantities 

One method suggested by Cather 


ine Purner assistant professor of 
University of 


( hic ken Ith 


in the 


economics at the 
Alabama, is 
fat and then 


home 
to brown the 
finish it oven in 
i sauce or other liquid 


chi ke Nn 


lining the 


Fender and tasty can be 


prepared by with 


foil 


pan 


pan 
tluminum 
ter to the ind then sealing the 
pan with foil The chicken is then 


placed in a 350 F. oven and allowed 


adding a cup of wa 


to steam for 30 to 40 minutes or until 
tendet 
Other Miss 


used to 


> Oo. 
furner sug 


the 


browned chicken Examples are soul 


liquids 


gests can be finish 


OVEN FRIED CHICKEN 


cream or condensed celery, mush- 
room or tomato soup. 

If a slightly sweet taste is desired 
the home economist suggests using a 
jelly such as apple, currant or cran 
berry sauce as the liquid in steaming 
rhe jelly should be melted first in a 
double boiler 

Miss 
mild barbecue sauce to be used with 


broilers. It 


Turner also recommends a 


either frvers or omits 
many spices included in most sauces 
but produces a mild, pleasing and 
flavorful chicken 
used to brush chicken that is being 
to braise chicken that 
has been browned 

method of 


chicken is being promoted by several 


This Sauce Can be 


oven fried OI 


4 new oven-trying 


concerns. Here is their easy formula: 
1. Dip cut-up broiler-frvers in un 
diluted evaporated milk 
2. Roll in 
crumbs 


3. Bake in foil 


F. for one hour or until tender 


seasoned corn cereal] 


lined pan at 350 


There 


Yield: Approx. 3 qts 


Ingredients 
Oleomargarine 
Salad dressing 
Mustard, prepared 
Vinegar 
Lemons, juice only 
Salt 
Pepper 
Ketchup 


Method 


will be no need to cover or turn the 
chicken. 

each 12 
broiler-frvers, use 1% quarts of evapo- 
rated milk and four packages (9% 


ounces each) of 


For cut-up 2% pound 


cereal crumbs 
seasoned with 1/3 cup salt, 1% tea- 
spoons pepper, and 2 tablespoons of 


monosodium glutamate 


corn 


Smothered chicken is another easily 
prepared, popular entree. The U.S. 
Department of Agriculture suggests 
this recipe: 

1. Brown flour-dredged, disjointed 
chicken in hot vegetable shortening. 

2. Sprinkle salt 
and diced 
green pepper, and sliced celery. 


chicken 


generously with 


pepper, sauteed onions, 
3. Add enough water or 
bouillon to create steam 
tightly 
moderate oven for one hour. 
thick 


combine 


4. Cover and bake in a 
medium 


drippings 


5. Prepare gravy 
from and the 
cooked with Keep 
warm until serving time. * 


chicken grav\ 


BARBECUE SAUCE 


1. Heat margerine, salad dressing, and mustard together until 
they melt and blend. 


well. 


2. Add vinegar, lemon juice, salt, pepper and ketchup and mix 


3. Add to browned chicken, and seal pan with aluminum foil. 
4. Complete cooking by allowing to braise in a 350 F. oven for 
30 to 40 minutes or until very tender. Serve over rice. 
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HOW TO 
PROVIDE ENOUGH 


ICE 


FOR 3,000 
THIRSTY 
STUDENTS... 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY'S new $1,500,000 Graduate Center serves more 
than 3,000 graduate students in the Boston area. The new building includes only the 


most modern equipment. 


Richard Prendible, assistant cafeteria manager, scoops up pure and perfect Super 


A MODERN SCOTSMAN ICE MACHINE solves the ice supply problem. svoer 


Flakes from the handy bin. 


USE A HIGH-PRODUCTION 


SCOTSMAN 





ICE MACHINE! 


@ Tie 3,000 students at Northeastern University’s 
magnificent new Graduate Center in Boston never 
worry about having enough ice for refreshing cold 
drinks. ..not with a modern ScoTsMAN Super Flaker 
on the job in the cafeteria! 

The convenient automatic ice maker serves up a 

constant supply of perfect flaked ice to meet many 
food and beverage needs. Using ice for attractive dis- 
play of salads, cold plates, butter and chilled desserts, 
for example, increases selection of such items and 
keeps them freshly appetizing as well. 
Cuts ice bills 90%. Best of all is the amazing low cost 
of the ice produced . SCOTSMAN Super Flakers 
make a full hundred pounds for as little as 8 pennies! 
This represents a big money saving of up to 90% 
under the cost of having ice delivered! 

ScoTsMAN Super Flakers keep themselves full of 
hospital-pure ice automatically. A flick of the switch 
starts a continuing flow of ice into the self-contained, 
stainless-steel storage bin. When the bin is full, a 


SCOTSMAN 








Modernize with Modern Ice! 
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thermostat automatically shuts the machine off; as 
ice is removed below the thermostat level, the ma- 
chine turns itself on automatically to fill the bin. 
A model for any need. Whether your students num- 
ber 300, 3,000 or 30,000, there are ScorsMAN Ice 
Machines that are just right for you. 

You can select a Super Flaker from among 24 
different models, producing from 100 to 4,000 pounds 
per day: For moderate ice requirements, select a 
SCOTSMAN with a built-in ice bin. For large volume 
needs, choose a continuous-flow model with a com- 
panion Super Bin. 

Or, if you prefer to use the cubed type of ice, 
choose from among eight ScoTrsMAN Super Cubers 
that make from 50 to 500 pounds of big and solid, 
long-lasting ice cubes per day. 

ScoTsMAN Ice Machines are easy to install, require 
only routine minimum cleaning, are as dependable 
as a standard home refrigerator. Wouldn’t your 
school or college like to get the facts on SCOTSMAN? 


YES! Piease send complete details, 
oxsmnthe including new “Ideas on ice”’ 
booklet on Scotsman ice Machines. 


NAME 
ADDRESS___ 
CITY a ZONE___ STATE 
MAIL TO: SCOTSMAN ICE MACHINES 
een Products [ Kina-Se rDO 


ration 


a IU Lit f 7 f 
377 Front Street, Albert Lea, Minnesota 
EYXYPO2T OFFICE: 15 Williams St., New York. N.Y 


eee 





Gives $1-1/2 Million to Michigan State .. . College Testing Program Ends 


First Year Successfully ... Student Aid at Columbia Up Half Million 


Over Previous Year . .. Oberlin Faculty Rejects Trimester Proposal 





Hail College Testing 
Program as Big Success 


Three hun- 
dred sixty-eight colleges and univer- 
than 125,000 high 


school students participated in the 


Iowa Crry, lowa 


sities and more 
American College Testing program in 
its first year, Jean Paul Mather, presi- 
dent of A.C.1 recently 

Illinois’ total of 23,697 ranked first 
in participation among the 20 states 
taking part in the A.C.T. program 
Ohio ranked second with 17,640 high 


tested 


announ ed 


school students during the 
veal 

Hailing the 
rapid confirmation of the needs met 
Mather also an 
nounced that the 19 A.C.1 


ordinators 


results as “amazing, 
by the program,” D1 
state co- 
first 
voted to 


who comprised its 


governing board recently 


organize the inde 


program as an 


pendent, nonprofit agency. It was 


launched last summer as an 


activity 
of the Measurement Research Center 
i nonprofit corporation located at the 
State 


University of lowa 


Reports of made by the 


scores 
125,604 college applicants who took 
lest 
vear were sent not only to the 
AC. 
states but to approximately 1000 col- 
throughout the 


president stated 


the American College this aca- 
demic 
368 participating colleges in 


leges country, the 


Following the first year’s pattern 
of three test dates, Dr. Mather an- 
nounced, the A.C.T. test will be given 


in 1960-61 on the following three Sat- 
November 5 
and April 22 


Participating 


urdays February 25, 


colleges require Or 
recommend that applic ants take the 
that they 


it in guiding admitting and awarding 


test so may use scores on 
scholarship aid to their applicants, as 
well as in plac ing those accepted in 


appropr late course sections 


46 








New College Union Officers 











Elected at 
Indiana 


conference at 
University were (seated): 
president, Gerald O. T. Erdahi of 
North Carolina State; secretary- 
treasurer, Edgar A. Whiting, Cornell 
University; president, Floyd 
Brewer, University of Cincinnati; 
(standing): editor, Porter Butts, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; regional co- 
ordinator, Bill Scott, University of 
Massachusetts. 


national 


vice 


Alumni Exceed Goal 
in Carnegie Tech Drive 
PITTSBURGH. Tech 


alumni have gone “over the top” in 


Carnegie 


their three-vear fund raising program, 
according to an 
Charles E. 
alumni 


announcement by 
Wilson, chairman of the 
phase of the development 
program. 


Mr. Wilson, 


Detense 


retired 

1909 graduate of 
Tech, disclosed that the 
had contributed $1,532,133, 
exceeding the goal of $1.5 million as 
their share of Tech’s $29 million de- 
velopment program 


Secretary of 
and a 
Carnegie 


alumni 


Gift of $1'/2 Million 
to Michigan State 


East Lansinc, Micu. — A gift of 
$1% million to Michigan State Univer- 
sity for a graduate school of business 
administration building was  an- 
nounced recently by the Eugene C. 
Eppley Foundation, Inc., of Omaha, 
and the M.S.U. board of trustees. 

The expected to be 
ready for classes in the fall of 1961, 
will be named the Eugene C. Eppley 
Center for Graduate Study in the 
Service Industries. 

Eppley Center will contain offices, 
classrooms, the 


building, 


bureau of business 
and economic research, a business ad- 
ministration library, and other spe- 
facilities 


business 


cialized for graduate pro- 
administration. 
In making the grant, the trustees 
of the Foundation were recognizing 
Mr. Eppley’s life-long interest in the 
promotion of professional education 
in the hotel and allied industries field. 
Dr. Alfred L. Seelve, dean of the 
graduate school of business adminis- 
tration, announced that the graduate 
school, in close cooperation with the 
undergraduate school of hotel, res- 
taurant 


grams in 


and institutional manage- 
ment, would develop an integrated 
graduate program designed to pro- 
vide professionally trained men for 


the hotel and service industries. 


Penn State Seeks To 
Cut Drop-Out Rate 


University Park, Pa. — Pennsyl- 
vania State University is gradually ac- 
cumulating evidence that would in- 
dicate that the 50 per cent drop-out 
rate attributed nationally to American 
colleges and universities not only is 
wasteful but wholly unnecessary. 

Donald H. Ford, director of the di- 
vision of counseling, produced figures 
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ESPECIALLY THOSE THAT TAKE A 


The floor in the home economics classroom, the floor in 
the science lab, the floor near the main entrance... any 
floor that takes a daily beating is a floor that needs 
Contrast® protection! Spills mop up. Scuffs don’t show. 
And this amazing new Huntington polish cannot dis- 
color even pure white floors. It shines as it dries...no 
buffing required. Black marks, slippery surface, water 


OT I 
s (oe =~ ag wage 
Siig, 7 


AT LAST! A WAX-FREE POLISH FOR ALL FLOORS... 


DAILY BEATING! 


spots, old-age darkening, powdering, flaking, all are 
problems of the past. Put a tough, hard Contrast polish 
on a problem floor... you'll soon use it throughout the 
building. A gallon goes a long way... approximately 
2500 square feet. Get complete details from our repre- 
sentative, The Man Behind The Huntington Drum. Don't 
neglect it. This product does solve problems. 


Where research leads to better products... Hi U Ms Ti ™N G T © bs | 


HUNTINGTON ier LABORATORIES «© HUNTINGTON, INDIANA « Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania « /n Canada: Toronto 2, Ontario 





to show that 1555 students, most of 
whom were flunking out when they 
sought help during the 10 year period 
from 1949 to 1958, eventually re- 
covered and qualified for degrees 
Two years ago, the division of 
counseling introduced a plan to bring 
parents and freshmen together on the 
before the 
latter begin their college careers in 


the fall 
Last summer, 68 


campus for counseling 


upperclassmen 
who were considered to be Im serious 
asked to 


visit the campus with their parents 


scholastic difficulty were 


for conferences designed to identify 
and help them overcome their class- 
room deficiencies. The 48 who re- 
turned to classes in the fall compiled 
a semester average of “C” as com- 
pared with a previous grade average 
tee > “he oy 


tion 


is required for gradua- 


Dr. Ford emphasizes that the di- 
vision of counseling concerns itself 
with other than academic problems. 
In the fall of 1959, for example, ap- 
proximately 8 per cent of 3660 in- 
terviews were concerned with person- 


al problems ranging from very mild 


COMFORT 
AND 
DURABILITY 


THIS IS IT! Here is an average man, an ordinary 
human being, enjoying comfort. If he were larger, 
or smaller, he would still be comfortable in a 


Durham folding chair. These well-built chairs 
are designed for the comfort of people! We would 
not presume to read this man's thoughts, 


but chances are ten to one were we to ask him 


what make of folding chairs he'd buy, he'd say: 
“This make!" It's a sure thing he'd be 100% 
sold when given the complete story of 

Durham construction and materials. 

They insure full value for every 

seating dollar. 


= 
No. 65R ~ 


Tubular or channel steel 
frames in many styles: All 
steel; padded, upholstered 
seats and backs; wood 
seats. Tablet armchair with 
wrap rack. Chair sizes for 
children under 10. Chair ac- 
cessories include bookracks 
and kneelers. 


Write for catalog. See why your best buy is Durham, 


ee 


a ~ 
a westteo %\ 


. 
* AND APPROVED % 
TNAM inScssc/ 
INSTITUTIONS FOR @ 


THE FINEST METAL FURNITURE 


DURHAM MANUFACTURING CORPORATION e@ 


, 
*.over 50 YEARS # 


- 
ne” 


MUNCIE, INDIANA 


48 For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


to seriously maladjusted cases. The 
remaining 92 per cent were believed 
to be primarily of an educational and 
vocational guidance nature. 


Reject 3-3 Curricular 
Program at Oberlin 


OBERLIN, Onto. — The Oberlin Col- 
lege general faculty has rejected, by a 
vote of 99 to 65, a college of arts and 
sciences request for permission to 
adopt a three-course, three-term cur- 
riculum, effective in September of 
next year. 

In April the college of arts and sci- 
ences faculty approved by a one-vote 
majority, 56 to 55, the so-called 3-3 
curricular plan, which would permit 
students to concentrate their study in 
three courses in each of three aca- 
demic terms annually, instead of tak- 
ing an average of five courses in each 
of two semesters. The plan has been 
under intensive study for more than 
a yeal 

To be adopted, the plan required 
approval by the general faculty — the 
combined faculties of the college of 
arts and sciences, the graduate school 
of theology, and the conservatory of 
and, after that, by the board 
of trustees 


music 
Rejection by the general 
faculty at a recent meeting means 
that the plan will not be presented to 
the trustees, and that the two-semes- 


ter curriculum will continue 


Grant Aids in Planning 
New ‘Learning Center’ 


CoLtumBtia, Mo A third grant for 
planning a “learning center” has been 
awarded Stephens College by Educa- 
tional Facilities Laboratories Inc. of 


New York, Seymour A, 


Smith of Stephens announced recent- 


President 


ly 

The new grant, for $27,000, will 
support Stephens College’s detailed 
research into specific plans for the 
$2.7 million learning center to be es- 
tablished on the campus of the resi- 
dential college for women here 

The learning center 1s a new con- 
cept in facilities for instruction and 
study. It will bring together on one 
site all of the aids to learning that 
modern technology can provide, and 
combine them with all of the tra- 
ditional materials for learning. By in- 
creasing the variety and scope of ed- 
ucational resources available to stu- 
dents and faculty, the center is ex- 


pected to create an environment that 
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MAKING POSITIVE PHOTOCOPIES? 


Save time, labor, and materials with the new PHOTOSTAT® Positive Process 


Here’s a new process that does in one step what you used to do 
in two. 

The Photostat Positive Process completely skips the negative 
step and provides direct positive prints. As a result, you save 
considerable time, labor and material. 


Does many jobs. Besides being a most efficient producer of 
positive prints, the Photostat Positive Process will do every- 
thing any office copier will do. Still more... it will even make 
enlargements and reductions. 


Serves many fields. Any organization now using a multi- 
machine copying installation would be smart to look into the 
Photostat Positive Process. Banks find it useful in recording 
signatures. Insurance companies, schools, oil companies, and 
other industries find it a fast way to get positive copies. 

For an analysis of your reproduction costs and methods, 
contact your nearest Photostat Corporation sales office. A 
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best suited to your particular needs. 
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Greatly increased personal contact between instructor 
and each student is possible with HAMILTON 
LANGUAGE-LEARNING SYSTEMS 
without any increase of 
instructor’s time because 


the drill is relegated 







to the native voice from a 
variety of program sources. 
Students work in individual, 
high-quieting cubicles; and instructor teaches from high- 
fidelity electronic console —strengthening individual con- 
centration and oral compre- 
hension. Instruction materials 
feed into system from your 
tape, record, or tuner equip- 
ment. Wide flexibility of mod- 


els and prices—standardized 





or customized—fitting your 


space and room layouts. Write now for complete data. 


2 new dimensions in time and 
| space efficiency for: physicians 
| 

dentists; industrial, hospital, school 


PROFESSIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC FURNITURE | '2%0"2t0r1es: draftsmen, printers 


branes, home laundries 3 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
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will constitute a vital educative force 
in itself. 

Funds from the new grant will be 
used to obtain the services of special- 
ly qualified consultants, for studies of 
technical problems, and for models 
and prototypes in connection with de- 
tailed planning for the six moderate- 
sized buildings planned for the learn- 
ing center, President. Smith said. 

Consultants are being used in the 
design of television studios; optimum 
conditions and space arrangements 
for group viewing of television; othe: 
advanced audio and visual equipment 
for both individual and classroom 
use; special equipment for listening 
to recorded music and drama; lan- 
guage 
teaching 


laboratory equipment and 


technics; specialized fea- 
tures to be designed into all class- 
rooms, including improved interior 
environmental conditions through 
lighting, 


and acoustical control sound and film 


controlled light variation, 
systems; display technics, and library 
facilities for the combined housing of 
books, musical scores, films, sound 
tapes, maps, slides and other source 
materials for learning. The grant also 
will help solve architectural and engi- 
neering problems arising from plans 
for flexibility of space. 

Completion and use of the first 
buildings is planned for the 1963 col- 
lege year. 

Eldridge T. Spencer, environmental 
architect of San Francisco, has done 
detailed studies leading to plans for 


the learning center. 


Study Decline in Frosh 
Engineering Enrollment 


New Yorx. — The causes for the 
decline in freshman engineering en- 
rollment in the United States were 
revealed in a special survey con- 
ducted by the Engineering Manpow 
er Commission of Engineers Joint 
Council. 

A trend started in 1958-59 when 
for the first time since 1950 freshmen 
engineering enrollments decreased 
The 1958-59 class of 70,029 was 11.1 
per cent smaller than that of the pre- 
vious year. The 1959-60 class of 67,- 
704 engineering freshmen represented 
a decline of 3.4 per cent from 1958- 
59. 

The study covered in detail 151 of 
231 U.S. colleges that offer degree 
credit engineering courses. Approxi- 
mately one-half of these reported a 
lower freshmen enrollment last fall 
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than in 1958. An increasing number 


ilso disclosed greater attrition rates 
for engineering students 

Geog iphic areas most altected by 
South 
South Central, and Mountain States 
Public 


particularly 


the enrollment decline are the 


institutions in these areas are 
affected 
particularly in the East and 
Midwest 
crease 
Reasons for the 
from the 


Private institu 


tions 


did not have as large i de 


decline (compiled 


statements of 150 engineer 


ing deans ) appear to be 


1. Increased interest by 


qualified 


PHILCO 


| CLOSED-CIRCUIT TV 


brings new flexibility 
to teaching 


Philco, pioneer in fully-transistorized 
closed-circuit television, offers com- 
instructional TV 
schools and hospitals. 
Philco systems provide the ultimate 


pletely integrated 


systems for 


in flexibility, incorporating any num- 
ber of cameras, monitors, receivers 
and amplifiers, interconnected 
through a central console or a “patch 
panel” with provisions for two- 
y conversations. Philco equipment 
reliable, easy to operate and low 
cost. Philco will help you design a 
tem to meet your requirements. 
Write for information and your Philco 


Closed-Circuit TV Planning Guide. 


Government & Industrial Group 
4700 Wissahickon Ave., Phila. 44, Pa. 
sda. Philco Corp. of Canada, Ltd., Don Mills, Ont 


PHILCO. 


students in other fields of science, es- 
pecially since “science and the space 
age” has been glamorized in public 
opinion 

Concern over the rigors and de- 
mands of engineering education 


> 


3. Decrease in application from 
students lacking in genuine interest 
and motivation for engineering 

The same factors also generally ac- 
count for the increased attrition rate 
among engineering students 

On the positive side, the study re- 
vealed that the problem of accepted 


students not enrolling in the fall had 


The World's First Integrated Hospital 
Closed-Circuit TV System was re- 
cently installed by Philco at 
St. Christopher's Hospital for Chil- 
dren, Philadelphia. It links the main 
operating room, lecture halls, audi- 
torium, pediatric treatment rooms, 
psychologic observation rooms and 
the radiology department. Folder 
describing this system will be sent 
upon request. 
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decreased. It showed that the pro- 
portion of acceptable applicants had 
increased over that of 1958-59, and 
that 83 per cent of the colleges antici- 
pate maintaining or increasing the 
level of freshmen enrollment this fall 
Other evidence supports the view 
that the 1960-61 freshman classes will 
be larger than that of 1959-60. 

Many critical of the 
high school preparation received by 
engineering applicants. Others pointed 
out the lack of maturity of many stu- 
dents j 


deans were 


as a “product of our times.” 
There was a general consensus on the 
need for the engineering profession to 
establish effective 


communicating to young people facts 


more means of 


about engineering, _ its importance 


and its rewards 


U-M Dean Says Michigan 
Education a ‘Bargain’ 
MICH. 


receiving an outstand- 


ANN ARBOR, Michigan 
taxpayers are 
ing bargain in the purchase of higher 
education for their youth, a Univer- 
sity of Michigan vice president re- 
ports 

Marvin Niehuss, dean of faculties, 
; data 
available from 21 states shows that 
Michigan ranks 19th in the cost to 


the average taxpayer to train students 


Says a study by his office of 


in the state institutions of higher ed- 
ucation 
The 


pays 13 cents for every thousand stu- 


average Michigan resident 
dents in all state supported institu- 
tions of higher learning, Dean Nie- 
huss says, whereas taxpavers in 15 
from 17 cents to 
$1.90 per thousand students 

“Not only does the Michigan resi 


dent pay less per thousand students,” 


other states pay 


he declared, “but he also obtains 
more for his tax dollar in terms of the 
training provided at the major uni 
At the 
University of Michigan, for example 


19 cents 


versities of the various states 


from each citizen buys a 
years education for a thousand stu 
dents’ of 


whom 600 are undergrad- 


uates and 400 are graduate and grad- 
including 
dentists But 
for instance, spends $1.57 


uate-professional students 
doctérs, lawvers and 
Montana 
to educate a 


thousand students, of 


whom not one is a physician or a 
dentist, and less than 100 are graduate 
or graduate-professional students.” 
Illinois, Indiana and 
28¢, 27¢ and 63¢ 


respectively per thousand students at 


Wisconsin, 


Iowa spend 2l¢, 
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Niehuss 


California (15 and 


their state universities, Mr 
notes. Only 


Ohio 


lle) spend less 


Most Room, Board Rates 
Remain Same at I. U. 


BLOOMINGTON, IND. — Residence 
hall room and board rates at Indiana 
University, ninth lowest at Big Ten 
universities, will remain unchanged 
with one exception this coming year, 
by decision of the university's board 
of trustees 

George R. Olsen, director of uni 


versity residence halls In announcing 


the trustees’ decision, said that while 
operational costs have risen, the only 
change for 
crease from $715 to $735 per school 
year for single rooms and board in 
the Graduate Residence Center. The 
center's double room rate will remain 
at $705. Increase in the center's 
single room rate was based on income 
loss from conversion two years ago of 
small double rooms into single oc- 
cupancies 

The Lt 


last revised in 1957. Since then, Mr. 


residence hall rates were 


Olsen said, residence hall labor costs 
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1960-61 will be an in- 


have risen 9 per cent and the cost of 


living index has advanced five points. 


Ohio State Approves 
Report on Master Plan 


Co_umsus, Onto. — Ohio State 
University’s board of trustees has ap- 
proved a progress report on the uni- 
versity’s long-range master plan study, 
a report that disclosed in general out- 
line some aspects of the future devel- 
opment of the campus. 

The board also authorized Presi- 
dent Novice G. Fawcett to employ 
the planning firm of Caudill, Rowlett 
and Scott of Houston, Tex., 


plete the master plan study begun in 


to com- 


1958. The study was made in co- 
operation with Ohio State’s office of 
campus planning, headed by Dr. 
John H. Herrick. 

The memorandum submitted to the 
board was prepared by the campus 
planning office and summarized de- 
velopments in the project since the 
first stage of the work was completed 
last September. 

The initial 


some seven alternative proposals for 


stage had presented 


the physical development of the 
campus. The memorandum approved 
April 8 did not endorse any specific 
scheme, but made certain recommen- 
dations on decisions needed for 
further development of a single de- 
tailed plan to be presented to the 
trustees for further consideration 

Points made in the memorandum 
included: 

1. The campus plan to emerge 
from later 


phases of the project 


“should be a relatively compact or 
centralized one,” especially for un- 
dergraduate students. 

2. The whole question of which 


academic departments should — be 
grouped geographically for effective 
functioning should be restudied in 
collaboration with the new presi- 
dent's permanent planning committee. 
Groupings may not necessarily fol- 
low the present administrative struc- 
ture of colleges and departments 

3. Next phase of the study “should 
seek the elimination of urban traffic 
from the campus, the separation of 
vehicular and pedestrian traffic on the 
campus, and the elimination or severe 
limitation of vehicular traffic and 
parking in the dormitory and aca- 
demic areas.” 

4. The plan will be as open-ended 
as possible with respect to future 


enrollment in order “to leave a meas- 
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ure of freedom of decision to future 
generations of trustees and adminis- 
trators.” If good planning standards 
can be met, the plan should provide 
space to permit professional college 
enrollments of 3500 to 4000 students 
(up from 50 to 75 per cent); graduate 
school enrollment of 6000 to 9000 
(up from 100 to 200 per cent), and 
undergraduate enrollment of 25,000 
to 30,000 (up from 50 to 75 per cent). 

5. Facilities placed at the edge of 
the campus should be those such as 
the professional colleges and self-con- 
tained research or service operations 

6. The plan “should not assume a 
separate general college on a new 
site or at a remote location on the 
present campus $6 

7. Residence halls should be 
planned with adjacent 


should be 


around the main academic area 1Inso 


recreation 
space and “dispersed 
far as possible,” rather than concen- 
trated on one side of the campus 
Men and women should use the same 
dining rooms and share some of the 
recreation facilities. 

8. “New housing units for married 
students should be located in rea- 
sonable proximity to the professional 
colleges and in the area east of the 
main campus, both large and small 
groupings of units being used.” 

9. Plans for married student and 
faculty housing, and urban and cam- 
pus traffic and parking should be de- 
veloped cooperatively with other pub- 


lic planning agencies 
| g ag 


Oberlin Sends Student 
to Latin America 


OBERLIN, On10. — Oberlin College 
students have elected Christopher L. 
Salter, senior from Madison, Wis., 
to be their representative to Latin 
America this summer. 

He is the seventh Oberlin student 
to be sent abroad under the student 
sponsored program and the first Ober- 
lin representative to Latin America. 
The area he will cover in a three- 
month tour this. summer includes Cen- 
tral and South America and_ the 
Caribbean republics. 

The Oberlin 
gram has been conducted annually 
since 1954 by the international affairs 


committee of the student council. Its 


Representative Pro- 


purpose is to promote international 
understanding and further interna- 
tional travel and exchange. Repre- 


sentatives were sent to Russia until 


1958, when students voted to send 
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their “rep” to the Middle East. Africa 
was their 1959 choice. 

While on tour, the Oberlin repre- 
sentative tries to meet and talk with 
many people in the countries he visits 
and to present a realistic picture of 
American college life. On his return 
to campus, he gives a firsthand report 
on conditions and attitudes abroad. 
Salter 
traveled for three months in Latin 


Christopher studied and 
America last summer also. He expects 
to complete his geography major and 
possibly a Spanish major next year 


when he returns to Oberlin 
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Columbia’s Student Aid 
for Year Is $23/, Million 


New Yorx. — Columbia Univer- 
sity’s financial aid program for stu- 
dents, exclusive of loans, totaled 
$2,750,000 during the 1959-60 aca- 
demic year, a survey by the Univer- 
sity Newsletter, a campus publication, 
disclosed recently. The amount ex- 
ceeds last vear’s figure by $500,000. 

The program, which encompasses 
fellowships, scholarships, grants-in- 
aid and loans, is supported by funds 


from the university's general income, 
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attractive Toledo Stools 


wat 


. J = 


TV workshop of school la 
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the income of its special endowments, 
and by gifts. The year’s loan total 
was $870,000. 

During the period, more than $1 
million came from the general in- 
come, $700,000 from special endow- 
ments, and the remainder from gov- 
ernment, foundation, corporate and 
individual gifts. 

The present application figure for 
scholarships is about 2800, a decline 
from last vear’s high of 3313. This 
year, however, the traditional dead- 
line date for filing applications was 
changed from February 20 to Feb- 
ruary 1, and for the first time appli- 
cants were required to file for ad- 
mission and to pay the accompanying 
fee. There is a general impression 
throughout the university, the News- 
letter said, that the quality of appli- 
cants is higher and that higher stand- 
ards for awards can be set. 

Fellowships sponsored by the uni- 
versity and awarded for 1959-60 were 
as follows: graduate faculties, 281; 
the various area institutes and the 
program on East Central Europe, 30; 
five so-called subcommittees that in- 
clude, for example, social psychology 
and applied mathematics, 9; engi- 
neering, 73; various other schools and 
departments, 96. Of these 489 


awards, 327 were accepted. 


.» you'll find a background of | years’ experience 
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said recently 

This would continue the same pat- 

The Halsey Ww. Taylor Co., Warren, O. ' tern of support that has prevailed. 
In 1959-60, the U-M general op- 
erations budget totaled $42.7 million. 
Its proposed budget for 1960-61 is 
$50.3 million. To finance this increase, 
the university U-M requested a hike 
from $32.8 to $38.7 million in state 
appropriations, and estimated revenue 
from student fees and other sources 
would expand from $9.9 to $11.6 mil- 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 

Robert Morris, a resident of Point 
Pleasant, N.J., was recently appointed 
president of Dallas University in 
Texas. He succeeds Dr. F. Kenneth 
Brasted, who resigned last year as 
the first president of the four-year 
old university. The university grad- 

uated its first class in June. 
Morton A. 
Rauh, business 
manager of Anti- 
och College, Yel- 
low Springs, 


Ohio, since 1949, 
y | was recently 


named vice pres- 
Morton A. Rauh 





/ ident and direc- Res “a 
tor of development for the college. — a 


Creation of the new senior adminis- 1 
trative post and the appointment of 
Mr. Rauh was approved at a recent 


meeting of the board of trustees. 


=" wae IN A BLAKESLEE!!! 


dent of Delaware 

State College, 

Dover, since Dumplings to doughnuts, pound cake to pizza... they’re all better in a 

ne ay ee Blakeslee. Why? Because you can select any speed on a Blakeslee Variable 

appointed the Speed Mixer, simply by turning a dial. The beater never stops as speeds 
are changed. Continuous, uninterrupted mixing is important for good 

‘Secaces WA Waeioen recipe results and lessens the strain on the mixer for longer life. 

Each Blakeslee Mixer is equipped with an auxiliary drive which powers 

a host of attachments to make your mixer perform double duty as a 

slicer, grinder, chopper, pulverizer, even a sharpener. Mail the coupon 

the institute’s board of trustees, below for more details. 

Arthur Howe Jr. of Yale University. 

Dr. Holland assumed his new duties 


ninth president 
of Hampton In- 
stitute, Hampton, Va The announce- 


ment was made by the chairman of 


on July 1 


Dr. Robert W. McEwen, president Blakeslee Mixers = avail- 
' ‘ , apts able in five capacities from 
of Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y., 1S quastup to ond tedden 
80 quarts. The 15 and 20 
quart models are available 
pendent Liberal Arts Colleges. Dr. as either bench or floor type. 
McEwen succeeds Sarah G. Bland- 
ing, president of Vassar College. The 
foundation represents 23 liberal arts 
colleges in New York State that are 
not tax supported Blakeslee No-Gear Peelers 
reduce vegetable waste 
20%. Do a better job, 
faster. Available in three 
Rutgers University, was recently in- models with 20, 30 and 50 
augurated as fifth president of Rad- pounds per minute capacities. 
cliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. Mrs. 
Bunting became the third woman 


has been elected chairman of the 
Empire State Foundation of Inde- 


Dr. Mary Ingraham Bunting, for- 
merly dean of Douglass College at 


to serve as president of Radcliffe 


College G. 5. BLAKESLEE & CO. DEPT. 120-] | 
William Cowper Fowle, formerly 1844 South Laramie Ave., Chicago 50, Iilineis 

assistant headmaster of Hotchkiss L) Hove a Blakeslee Representative call 

School, Lakeville, Conn., has been _) Send Miner Merete vocter erature 

named fourth headmaster of the 
Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, 
Pa., effective in 1961. At that time 
he will succeed Dr. Charles S. Tip- 
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petts, who will retire after 20 years an appropriation of $4.5 million to man is also a member of the board 
of service help American educational institu- of trustees of North East College of 
Erwin S. Wolf- tions at all levels with their physical Pharmacy, Boston, and of the Educa- 
son, chairman of problems and building planning. tional Testing Service, Inc. at Prince- 
the board of Rev. Dr. Reamer Kline, rector of ton, N.J., where he serves as ex- 
Diesel Construc- St Mark’s Protestant Episcopal ecutive committee chairman of the 

tion Company Church at New Britain, Conn., since finance committee. 


and president ot 1944, has assumed his new duties Janet Hoit, act- 


Grand Central as president of Bard College, An- ing controller of 
Building Inc., nandale-on-Hudson, N.Y Occidental Col- 

E. S. Wolfson has been elected George F. Baughman, vice presi lege since 1958, 
to the board of directors of Educa- dent for business affairs and treasurer , has been ap- 
tional Facilities Laboratories, Inc of New York University, has been pointed control- 
The laboratories were established in elected director of the United States ler of the college. 
1958 by the Ford Foundation with Life Insurance Company Mr. Baugh Miss Hoit, a 
Janet Hoit member of the 
administrative staff since 1931, has 


served successively as office manager, 


residence manager, budget officer, 
... Another and assistant controller at Occidental 
college where ; ; : College in Los Angeles 
knowledge ria , ’ David M. 
prompted , == * ay. Be ‘ Sharer, vice pres 
installation of... —— : een are ident and con 
™ : J troller of DePaul 
University, Chi 
cago, will retire 
August 31 = after 
having served 
the university David M. Sharer 
for a period of 34 vears. He joined 
the faculty in 1926 as chairman of 
Adminstration Bldg., University of Rochester the accounting department in the 


college of commerce. Mr. Sharer has 


been vice president and controller 
of DePaul since February 1947 


Richard M. Drake, chancellor of 


VW a Cc u co’ { oO t . the University of Kansas Citv, Kansas 


Citv, Mo., was recently elected a 


the Built-In Cleaning System trustee of the Midwest Research In- 
a stitute of Kansas City 

Investigation will indicate to you, too, the wisdom of 

insisting on Spencer Vacuslot ...the installed system that 

makes possible sultant for the management services 


Shaler Bancroft, senior staff con- 


division of Ernst and Ernst, certified 
FASTER CLEANING— Dirt and litter are carried away by 


vacuum. No time consuming pick-up no transporting public accountants, has been named 
of bulky equipment controller of Kenvon College, Gam- 


bier, Ohio. The position of controller 
BETTER CLEANING— Dust and germs are whisked off ’ l Th | f 

through an enclosed system... cannot recirculate into had been open since the death a 
the air. Mops are vacuum cleaned simply by passing vear ago of Edson R. Rand. 


back and forth across Vacuslot ! — ' 

Dr. Edward W. Seay, president of 
Centenary College for Women, 
Hackettstown, N.J., has been elected 


Vacuslot systems are adaptable—without alteration— to a member of the University Senate 
conventional vacuum cleaning and water pick-up. Hose of the Methodist Church. The Uni- 
connects easily into openings provided in Vacuslots. Use versity Senate is the accrediting 
of a lightweight, portable separator tank permits pick-up 
of scrubbing water. 


REDUCED MAINTENANCE COSTS— More floor area cleaned 
per man hour means smaller staff required 


agency for Methodist colleges 
Richard J. Crego, associate con- 
Request Bulletin 153C troller of the University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N.Y., for the last six vears, 
The has been promoted to associate di- 
ALSO | ENCER rector of budgets, according to a 

MANUFACTURERS 

OF PORTABLE 


sa Ol-1-11 1 ote) iad 4. bd recent announcement by LaRoy B. 


CLEANERS Thompson, university vice president 
HARTFORD 6 CONNECTICUT 





and treasurer. In his new post Mr. 


COLLEGE end UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 





Crego will assist Ruth A. Hemenway, 
director of budgets, in the prepara- 
tion and control of budgets, and in 
drawing up special reports. 


Norman W. 
Marble, 
of physical plant 
at Hamline Uni- 
versity, St. Paul, 
retired on July 
1. He had pre- 


viously served as 


director 


Norman W. Marble 
buildings and grounds at the Univer- 
sity of Rhode Island and the Univer- 
sity of Texas Medical School. Mr. 
Marble will retire to Wickford, R.L., 


where he 


superintendent of 


will engage in free lance 


architectural work. 


John Rutherford Everett, 41, presi- 
dent of Hollins College in Virginia, 
will first 


the seven-institution municipal col- 


become the chancellor ot 


lege system of New York on Septem- 
ber 1. New York’s citv colleges have 
80,000 students. 


Dr. Edward Charles Elliott, 85, 
president emeritus of Purdue Univer- 
sitv, died in Lafayette, Ind., June 16, 
after an illness of almost three vears 
Dr. Elliott was president of Purdue 
from 1922 to 1945, when he retired. 

Dr. Marion Edwards Park, presi- 
dent of Brvn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., from 1922 until her re- 
tirement in 1942, died 
Plymouth, Mass., at the 


recently at 
of 84 


age 





DIRECTORY OF ASSOCIATIONS 





National Federation 
of College and University Business 
Officers Associations 

President: Charles H. Wheeler III, Uni- 
versity of Richmond; secretary: Kenneth 
Dick, University of Idaho. 

National Federation Consulting Service, 
343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. George E. 
Van Dyke, executive director. 

Assembly: July 6-8, French Lick, Ind. 
National Association of 
Educational Buyers 

President: Bruce Partridge, University of 
Delaware; executive secretary: Bert C. 
Ahrens, 146! Franklin Ave., Garden City, 
N.Y. 

Convention: May 3-5, Chase Hotel, St. 
Louis. 

College end University 
Personnel Association 

President: Orie Myers, Emory University; 
executive secretary: Donald E. Dickason, 
University of Illinois. Permanent headquar- 
ters, 809 S. Wright St., Champaign, Ill. 

Convention: Aug. 7-10, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 

Canadian Association of 
University Business Officers 

President: J. A. Wheeler, bursar, Mount 
Allison University; secretary-treasurer: D. 
S. Claringbold, treasurer, Hart House, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 

National Association of College 

Stores 

President: C. Paul Irvine, Oregon State 
College Cooperative Association, Corvallis, 
Ore.; general manager: Russell Reynolds, 
55 East College Street, Oberlin, Ohio. 
American College Public Relations 

Association 

President: Marvin G. Osborn Jr., Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis; executive 
director: Frank L. Ashmore, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Washington, D.C. 

Convention: July 10-14, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

National Association of 
Physical Plant Administrators 
of Universities and Colleges 
President: Carl M. F. Peterson, Massachu- 
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setts Institute of Technology; secretary- 
treasurer: John H. Sweitzer, Earlham Col- 
lege, Richmond, Ind. 
American Alumni Council 

President: George J. Cooke, Princeton 
University; executive director: Ernest T. 
Stewart, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Convention: July 10-14, Hotel Shoreham, 
Washington, D.C. 
Association of College and University 

Housing Officers 

President: Joseph P. Nye, Columbia Uni- 
versity; secretary-treasurer: A. Thornton 
Edwards, Kansas State University. 

Convention: July 31-Aug. 3, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. 

Association of College Unions 

President: Gerald T. Erdahi, N. C. State 
College, Raleigh, N.C.; secretary-treasurer: 
Edgar A. Whiting, Cornell University; edi- 
tor of publication: Porter Butts, University 
of Wisconsin. 

Associations of College and 
University Business Officers 
American Association 
President: G. Cletus 
University; secretary: C. E. 

Tuskegee Institute. 
Convention: May 4-6, 
University, Houston. 
Central Association 
President: Harlan Kirk, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich.; secretary- 
treasurer, James J. Ritterskamp Jr., Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. 
Eastern Association 
President: Vincent Shea, University of 
Virginia; secretary-treasurer: Kurt M. Hertz- 
feld, Boston University. 
Convention: Dec. 4-6, White 
Springs, Va. 
Southern Association 
President: C. L. Springfield, Southwestern 
at Memphis; secretary: C. O. Emmerich, 
Emory University. 
Western Association 
President: Harry E. Brakebill, San Fran- 
cisco State College; secretary: Charles O. 
Pierpont, University of Redlands. 


Birchette, Atlanta 
Protho Jr., 


Texas Southern 


Sulphur 


For additional information 


The Insured 


TUITION 
PAYMENT 
PLAN 


This is the prepayment plan that 
brings the parent low-cost life and 
disability insurance protection, plus 
a monthly budget provision that ex- 
tends to the final month of his edu- 
cational expenses four or more 
years hence. Used today in many of 
the best-known colleges and pre- 
paratory schools, it has proven most 
valuable to administrative officers 
by providing them with a dignified, 
parent-approved method which: 


alerts parents to their financial 
obligation when the student is 


accepted for 

offers parents a convenient and 

logical plan for meeting that ob 

ligation ; 

assures the parent (and thus the 

college) that he will have ade 
3 quate funds with which to meet 


his college obligations in full and 
on time; 


preserves the traditional relation 
ship between the college and the 


parent—debt-free and direct 


admission ; 


Individualized descriptive literature for mailing 
to the parents of incoming students ts furnished 
for each preparatory school, college or university. 


WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS 





We should like to know more about the In- 
sured Tuition Payment Pian as it would apply 
to the students at 


Name of Schoo! 
or College 


Address 
Please contact 


Name 


RICHARD C. KNIGHT 
INSURANCE AGENCY, INC. 
Insured Tuition Payment Plan 
38 Newbury Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 











, use postcard facing back cover. 








Campus Union Manager Midwest urban 
: . technological institution requires manager for 
TERMS: 30¢ a word—minimum new union building now under construction, 


with emphasis on conferences and catering as 


° charge of $6.00 regardless of 
discounts. For “key” number well as general business management; ; 
"te aSSsl e replies add five words. Ten per able before September 1; Degree and/or ! 
A F experience required; salary open. Sen 
cent discount for two or more omé to Box CO 364. COLLEGE AND 
insertions (after the first inser- VERSITY BUSINESS 


© a 
tion) without changes of copy. in 
a \ S ISIN? Forms close 8th of month. Col- Cafeteria Supervisors (2) Male, serve 9, 


lege and University Business, meals per day from 8 cafeteria lines; 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago legree in Institutional or Restaurant 


11, Ill agement, retirement, social security 
, 





ve, excellent vacations, 5-day week 

Gilbert P Volmi Director U 
Food Service NIVERSITY OF 
LAND llege Park, Maryland 








wi relocati t Comptroller-Superintendent 


ege n f personal rea ndep 
POSITIONS WANTED rite to Box CW 547, COLLEGE AND boarding and day school of 200 enro 
NIVERSITY BUSINESS in pleasant rural Bucks County, Penns 
purchasing; supervision maintenance 
Staff Engineer — Fu jualihied r dire ) rvction ; challenging opportunity ; 
Business Manager r ! int position; gradu MIT uild pen. Please send resumé, recent 


ng Engineering nd nstru date available to Box CO 362, COI 


ears experience wit eading nat ‘ t LEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


usane \ istra n. W ‘ 
COLLEGE AND UNIVER purtenar ; 4 ex] I with m , Dietitian-Managers — For two 
‘ESS date . roducet hon ‘ ing hools in Connecticut under 


t ti 


tt 


) mont er ié 


y nm, ¢ piet rganization ; er 1 
request. Write t Box siti 


l s pen; ne position available 


i 
AND UNIVERSITY Ist: the ther to start September Ist; 


susiness Manager Administrative Assistant i t 


( r i it I it t COLLEGI 
BUSINESS ‘ furnished apartment provided ; 

pe montl Write to Box ¢ 

Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds COLLEGI AND UNIVERSITY 


Experience ea assistar 1 years NESS 


$325.00 


ti-bran« Dietitians 
. lay: p " we stituti 


Management and = of vear t 
Business Manager vevience required; salary $ 
advancement opportunities, 
security, sick leave, excell 

*UUU, oF week Apply to Gilbert 
col re versity Food Serv 


LEGE AND UNIVERSITY SINESS MARYLAND 


qui t Write t l 


Manager o o Superintendent of Grounds and Buildings — 
Ma ‘ ims ‘ neal contractor ustomed to 
. rtrd é , Housing Manager — Responsible | 
‘ rT i 
"abili large f entire campus housing pr 
it 
7 expanding midwestern institution 
ec te 
— modern apartment buildings, dormitories 
“ nstructior 
fraternities; apartment furnished ; “ 
available before August 1. Write full infor 
mation to Box CO 365, COLLEGE AND 


UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


enat t r me 
Box COLLEGI AND 
UNIVERSITY SINESS 


Administrative Assistant or Business Temporary Business Officer 
‘ . bust smhane usit flicer eastern institut 
‘ ‘ Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 

" Writ 1 s oer nanan chaiien : Complete responsibility for buildings 
COLLEGI \ND UNIVER ’ unds operation maintenance and 


ad States 


ntemplated ear “ 
' nsists of thirty-nine major buildings 
nstitution leSiring 
, i . amd sixty acres of campus; salary commensu 
. rate with background and experience; h 
n A.B.; married; wide hed “ ale 
fturnishec m colleg campus; college is 
unting; investments; & I RB 
, , southern State i a community of 25,000; 
siministrats ; yurid - 
would like hill this position immediate 


Send resumé to Box CO 363, COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


struction and mainte 


general supery ym 4uxXiiiary activi 
il 


; ediat 
COLLEGI AND 
SINESS 


nitory « hop, tood service, etc 


ix v igte us; ally know 


Write to Box l COLLEGE AND 


UNIVERSITY SINESS 
Director, University Press And/Or Auxiliary MISCELLANEOUS 


Enterprises— Ten y ex : : 


sthona iwnage ent Writ t Bb cw 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSI COLLEGE FOOD SERVI 


Food Du 
Chef Managers 


: : ; College Food Service rganizati 
tuts Manag ent. Writ t x positions available for quality -minde 
OLLEGE AND UNIVER | y 1g male graduates (22-35); excellent sa 

Assistant House Manager unusual opportunities for advancement 

Alumnae House. eastert 

cal Plant Administrator S Z ractical expertet 1 ser t 
. ~ | ' , ‘ mnel, fu ntenance mor _ SAGA FOOD SERVICI 

‘ ! t thor end sume t Box CO ! Col 174 West ¢ ege Street 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS Oberlin, O} 


sume of your experience 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 





Edited by Bessie Covert 


Flomatic Drink Dispenser 
Quick, Easy and Economical 

Four beverages plus plain and carbon- 
ated water are dispensed quickly, easily 
and economically with the 
tained Flomatic drink dispenser. Syrup 
and water are automatically mixed and 
flow when a glass is pressed against a 
flavor button. Syrup waste is eliminated 
because the 


new self-con- 


drinks are always uniform 


and ice cold. The three-foot long unit 
with stainless steel top, front and ends can 
also be adapte d to serving ice cream 
Bastian-Blessing Co., 4203 W. 
Peterson Ave., Chicago 46. 


For more details circle #203 on mailing card 


sé yas. 


Series 200 Transmitter-Receiver 
for Remote Temperature Control 
Applicable to heating, cooling and air 
conditioning, especially when remote con- 
trol is involved, the new Series 200 Trans- 
mitter transduces temperature measure- 
ment into an air pressure signal from a re- 
mote location. The signal may be sent to 
a receiver gauge which continually indi- 
the temperature measurement, or 
the transmitter may serve as a sensor for 
a remotely located 
The Series 200 op- 
erates in conjunction with the transmitter 
to maintain a selected temperature at a 
remote location. The Powers Regulator 
Co., 3406 Oakton St., Skokie, Il. 


For more details circle 204 on mailing card 


cates 


receiver-controller. 
Receiver-Controller 


Non-Marking Furniture Glide 


Has Nylon Base 
4 
Bassick announces the development of 
a tilting furniture glide similar to its steel- 


based model but made of durable nylon. 
The new glide protects floors and floor 
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WHAT'S NEW 


TO HELP you get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, we 
have provided the postage paid card on page 69. Circle the key numbers on the card which 
correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which you are interested. 
COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS will send your requests to the manufacturers. If you 


wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


coverings from stains, marks, rust or cor- 
rosion and is especially useful on carpets 
and resilient floor coverings. The Bassick 
Co., 3045 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport 5, 
Conn. 

For more details circle 2205 on mailing card 


TV Receiver and Mobile Stand 
Specially Designed for Teaching 
The construction and 
authorities in the 
audio-visual fields and 
engineers, the new RCA Victor 
tional TV receiver and mobile stand were 
especially designed for educational use 
rhe “Lyceum” Model 210-ET-750  re- 
ceiver has a 21-inch overall diagonal pic- 
ture tube with a “fan out” light shield to 
reduce glare and light reflections, a spe- 
cial extended-range speaker system, and 
tuners which will receive both VHF and 
UHF The sturdy, five-foot 
mobile stand designed for use with the 
set is available separately, or the “Ly- 
ceum” can be used as a table model. With 
the stand, equipped with five-inch rubber 
tired casters, the set can be moved easily 
from The receiver locks 
securely into position on the stand and 
an extra shelf provides storage for a 
phonograph, tape recorder, books or other 


result of 
ment between 
tional and 


experi- 
educ a- 
RCA 


educa- 


broadcasts. 


room to room. 


O if) 
¢) €s 


equipment. The set can be modified to 
receive closed circuit telecasts. RCA Sales 
Corp., Box 1226 X, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


For more details circle 2206 on mailing card 


Toledo Food Mixer 
Has 60-Quart Capacity 

The new Model TM-60 Toledo Mixer 
has a 60-quart capacity, but will accom- 
modate 40-quart bowls without adapters. 
It can handle the chores as the 
earlier 30-quart model, the same 
rugged construction and features a flood- 
light above the bowl, an overload protec- 
tion button and a four-speed transmis- 
with all controls conveniently 
grouped. Available with a manual bowl 
lift, it can be with a power 


same 


has 


sion, 


obtained 


bowl elevator and a timer for automatic 
shut-off. Toledo Scale Co., 1023 Tele- 
graph Rd., Toledo 12, Ohio. 


For more details circle 4207 on mailing card 


Erecta-Shelf for Storage 
Lets in Light and Air 

Wide, unobstructed shelves for storage 
of towels for athletic departments and 


shower rooms, as well as dormitory and 
other linen supplies, provided — in 
Erecta-Shelf. Light and air circulate to 
keep linen fresh as the shelves, 18 inches 
deep, have open steel rod construction, 
and identifying tags can be snapped into 
shelf fronts for efficiency in handling. 
Erecta-Shelf assembles quickly without 
nuts, bolts or special tools and it adapts 
to practically any desired size or shape, 
with additions easily made in any direc- 
tion for increased storage facilities. Met- 
ropolitan Wire Goods “orp., N. Wash- 
ington & George, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


For more details circle #208 on mailing card 


are 


Presstape Splicer 
For 16mm Microfilm 

Providing greater flexibility in the use 
of microfilm, the inexpensive, easily op- 
erated Presstape  splicer joins splices 
uniquely with a clear tape which is pack- 
aged so that the operator does not touch 
the face of the film to complete the 
operation. The unit, designed for 
use with 16mm film, makes possible a vir- 
tually foolproof method of revising, re- 


new 


> 


a * 
ot 


pairing or consolidating microfilm records. 
Recordak Corp., 415 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. 


For more details circle #209 on mailing card 
(Continued on page 62) 





Mobile Food Units 
Form “Cafeteria on Wheels” 
Well designed steel 
units that are and cleaned 
provide food service with flexibility and 
The hot food food 
dispensing carrier and dish carrier that 
form the 


stainless mobile 


( asily move d 


sanitation counter, 


“cafeteria on wheels” can be 


v 


rolled needed in 


combination to fit special or seasonal re- 


wherever they are any 


quireme nts The food dispensing and dish 


carriers are available heated or unheated 
the 
rately or as a complet 
Frick, Inc., 704 Citizens 
land 14, Ohio. 


For more deta cl 210 o nailing 


and units may be purchased sepa- 


system. W. H. 
Bldg., Cleve- 


card 


Portable Sound Shelter 
for Hearing Tests 

| Ow 
of the 


Sige d 


ind portability are teatures 
Maico Sound Shelter de 
where rcousti protection 
The 


ready 


pri t 
new 
for 


is needed 


1M 
for 


issembled 


uuidiometric testing 


completely unit comes 


to uncrate and roll qui tly and easily into 
pl mt on its rubber wheeled swivel cast- 
The 24 24 by 70 inch 
easily accommodates a student 


for 
jack panel for 


ers by interior 


SC ited in 
and includes a 


an armchair testing 


complete wuidiometer ac- 


cessories and a glass observation window 


netic « 


44-inch Plexiglas door closes on mag- 
itches. The Sound Shelter can be 
rolled to any area where 
tests are conducted. Maico 
Inc., { N. Third St., 
Minn. 


readily hearing 
Electronics, 
Minneapolis 1, 


on ma 


ng card 


Royal Electric Typewriter 

Has 33 Engineering Improvements 
rhirty-three 

built 


basic engineering improve- 


ment ire into the new Royal elec- 


this year In 
a « omple tely 


tric typewriter introduced 
addition, the 


new functional 


machine has 


appearance to contorm to 
furniture and 
three 
the 


mcrease 


modern design in 

The result of 
research and development 
the typing 
rhythm and speed and reduce fatigue anc 


« qulp- 


ment over vears of 


improve - 
mode l 


ments in new 


62 


the end of 


impre ssion 


Two-tone bells signal 
line the 
ulator permits the individual adjustment 
of each typing character. Other improve- 


ments include 


error 


each and new reg- 


a power roll of case-hard- 
of align- 
a new half-space mechanism 


ened steel, increased accuracy 


ment and 


Both a carbon and a fabric ribbon are in- 
cluded in this advanced writing machine 
which provides maximum efficiency and 
ease in operation with modern, attractive 
Royal 
colors. Royal McBee Corp., Westcheste: 
Ave., Port Chester, N.Y. 

#212 


appearance, including a choice of 


For more details circle on mailing card, 


Vu-Graph Teaching Center 
Is Versatile Unit 
\ comple tely 
unit 1s 


teaching 
the Beseler Vu- 
The Vu-Graph 
in integral part of the desk, permits the 
the 
the 


self-contained 
now available in 
Graph Teaching Center 
teacher to project 
chalkboard or 
lighted leaving her 
desk or turning away from the class. A 
built-in roll holding 100 feet of cellophane 
or 50 feet of heavy gauge acetate for pro- 


transpare ncles on 
be hind 


without 


wall her in 


( lassroom 


jecting teaching material is controlled by 
knob on the desk 


mirror pe rmits 


ome The fold-away rear 


view accurate focusing 


the need for the teacher to 


her head 
When 


without turn 


not being used, the Vu-Graph 
projection apparatus is lowered into posi- 
the side of the desk and locked 
leaving the full work area for general us« 


contained in 


tion on 


entire projection base assembly is 
a single desk drawer which, 
when opened, provides ready access to all 
optical parts for cleaning and simple lamp 
The full-sized all steel desk 
three file drawers with metal rollers 
locks to hold Master Vu-Graph 
mounts and other material, a center 
cil finished in scratch re- 
sistant light green enamel. Charles Beseler 


Co., 219 S. 18th St., East Orange, N.J. 


For more details circle 


replacement 
has 
ind 
pen- 


drawer, and is 


2213 on mailing card 


Food Dish Added 
to Mira-Glaze Line 
food 


and seven-ounce sizes tor de s- 


A polyethylene-lined Mira-Glaz 
dish in five 
serts, salads, soups and other hot or cold 
addition to Dixie 
Available in two 
patterns, it has a raised bottom to reduce 
transfer of moisture to table tops. Dixie 
Cup Co., 24th & Dixie Ave., Easton, Pa. 


For more details circle 2214 on mailing card 


foods is an 


Cup's 


matched service line 


Periodic Table 

Designed in Four Colors 

62 by 52-inch periodic table of 
the elements, reproduced in four colors on 
coated stock, is de signed for 
laboratories, lecture and 
the 
numbers 


A new 


heavy plastic 
use in rooms 


Large and read, 


all 


PERIOONK TABLE OF THE FL emENTS 


( lassrooms. 


table 


easy to 


includes elements and 


_—— =a) 42... 4 
fe Co M Gu In Go Ge As Se i 


-raeee eee * 
mh fe a 
ne 


“Ce "Pr Wad Pen ben hu Gd te by Wo “ty Yor Yo 
eS S555 


and 
stable isotopes, atomic numbers, weights, 


of naturally occurring radioactive 
densities, boiling and melting points, elec- 
configurations, half-lives and other 
The chart is 
tured with wood slats at top and bottom 
and eyelets for hanging. Central Scientific 
Co., 1700 Irving Park Rd., Chicago 13. 


details circle 215 on card 


tron 


atomic constants. manutac- 


For more mailing 

Easily Portable Partitions 

Firmly Anchored by Air Pressure 
Movabk 


anchored in place by air pressure, 


partitions which are firmly 
but 
whose lightweight sections can be easily 
introduced in “Airwall” Port- 
able Wall. Each panel is 36 inches wide, 
a tight 
together to form a 
smooth, flush, sound-retarding wall. When 
the truly portable panels, which can be 


moved, are 


and sides for 


installed 


with tongue 
fit when 


groove 


installed in any room up to twelve feet 
in height, are put in place, the Airseal 
is inflated with a simple air pump which 
raises the Airwall Cap, a telescoping de- 
vice which securely locks the panel rigid- 
ly into Standard pass-through 
available in 42-inch 


position 
or door panels are 
widths. 

The extreme light weight of the panels 
by the 


also serves as 


1S mace possible 


which 


expanded sty- 
in- 
the 
closes 


rene core noise 


sulation and permits wide use of 
Since the Airwall 
firmly on even or uneven floor and ceil- 
ing break in the 


seal. Airwall panels may be used to form 


areas created 


surfaces, there is no 


walls that 
constantly changed to meet varying re- 


semi-permanent walls or are 
quirements, and are furnished in a wide 
range of facing materials. Airwall Inc., 
Sub. of Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., 16706 
S. Garfield Ave., Paramount, Calif. 

For more details circle 2216 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 64) 
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A whole new way 
TO CLEAN FLOORS! 


with Masslinn’ 
CLEANING CLOTHS* 
and SWEEPING TOOL 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND DETAILED INFORMATION 


CHICOPEE MILLS INC. e 47 WORTH ST., N.Y. 13, N.Y. 
* the sre fire retard 


y aontand contain a germicide 





If you are responsible 


for equipping or renovating 
a RESIDENCE HALL 


you need our specialized service 


Our staff of skilled Architects Men's and Women's 


> . . Dormitories 
and Interior Designers, after a Genan Ghee Galea 


thorough study and analysis, will Shetenh Galen 


assist the College and its Archi- 


tect in a coordinated program o 
planning Residence Hall dormi 


tory space, built-in furniture and 
interior decoration. A few ex- 
amples of Hilliard planning are 
listed at the right. We'll be glad 


to tell you more upon request 


CONTRACTORS 
CONSULTANTS 
DESIGNERS 
SUPPLIERS 
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Building 
University of New 
Mexico 


Student Center 
Portland (Oregon) 
State College 
Housing Units 
University of Utah 


Men's Dormitory 
Washington State 
University 


835 
SECURITIES 
BUILDING 
SEATTLE 1 
WASHINGTON 


UADRALINE 


by American Desk 


An advanced course in efficiency mastered in this 
handsome, integral unit of rugged square tubing. 
New design eliminates stretchers for more leg 
freedom, easy maintenance. Maximum level work 
top is 18” x 16” x 24” and grouping possibilities 
are unlimited! Available with Fibre-glass back 


and seat. 


Metal Colors; Mint Green, Sea Blue, Coppertone, Mist Grey 


Write for complete Quadraline catalog 


AMERICAN DESK MANUFACTURING CO. 


TEMPLE, TEXAS 


As 

oN. 
Row) 
‘ 

‘omar’ Y 


‘a 


ORDER 
IN THE 
LECTURE 
ROOM! coms desk 


® 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 





Automatic Toilet Seat 

Helps Prevent Contamination 
Contamination or spread of infection by 

students themselves 

of the 

tomatic toilet seat. The simple mechanism, 


food handlers and by 


can be reduced by use Washex au- 
which gently cleanses the rectal and vagi- 


nal area with a warm water spray and 
thoroughly dries with warm air in a mat- 
ter of seconds, eliminates the possibility 


of contamination of the hands as it is op- 
erated by pushbutton or footswitch. The 
footswitch is of particular importance with 
handicapped pupils as it permits them to 
help. The 
installed by 
connecting the 
tubing to the cold water supply and plug- 
ging the cord the 
outlet. Washex Corp., 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


For more details « 


cleanse themsse without 


Washex Toilet 


replacing the 


ves 
Seat 


prese nt seat 


Is ¢ asily 


nearest electric 
2657 Main St., 


into 


*» 22217 on mailing card 


Practi-Call Intercom 
Is All-Purpose System 

Deve loped espec ially for educational in- 
stitutions, the Practi-Call communi- 
cation system allows for both private two- 
way telephone communication, and for 
general 


new 


announcements, emergency in- 
structions, special events and other forms 
of public communication. Wall speakers 
in classrooms, corridors and other areas 
carry the announcements while individual 


conversations are carried over an internal 


private telephone system. Installation and 
operation are simplified as the bell con- 
trol board of the clock and program sys- 
tem, with microphone and telephone sec- 
tions added, provides the central con- 
trol of both the speaker and telephone 
portions of the Practi-Call system. Speak- 
ers and telephones installed in classrooms 
have running in the 
as the operation and con- 
trol wires of the clock and program sys- 
tem are substantial in 
simplicity and 


necessary wiring 


same conduit 


Savings installa- 


tion, and economy are 





~ 


Foto Kine 





~ FOLDING CHAIRS 
All . steel, also ply 
. wood or padded seat 


A unouncing 
Prowrzoe FOLD-KING 
TABLE LINE 


NEW 








Complete line. Direct 
, prices, discounts. See 
Catalog. 


the leader, 
7 models, 
sizes for 
transporting, storing Smooth 
rolling, easy loading. See ( atalog 


— 


factory prices 


— NEW 


and frame construction. 


Mail coupon, write, wire or phone for our beautiful new 
catalog with color pictures of Folding Tables, Folding 
Table and Chair Trucks, Portable Partitions, 


Chairs, 


’ 
} 
> 
) | Bulletin Boards, Folding Risers and Platforms. 


UE ee eee 2 


| Please send the new 1960 Monroe FOLD-KING Catalog - prices, discounts, terms. 
I 


I Neme of church, ergenization 


! Mail te 
I 


| Address 


i City 


We ere interested in (Tables, Choirs, etc.) 
asia ie) sei memes Lae 77 Church St. belS2-0 ale 2) 
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FREE—NEW 1960 CATALOG AND 
DIRECT-TO-INSTITUTIONS PRICES 


kitchen committees, social groups, attention! Direct-frome 
discounts up to 40°. 
Schools, Clubs, Lodges and all organizations. Our new 
MONROF 1960 FOLD-KING FOLDING BANQUET 
TABLES are unmatched for quality, durability, conven 
jence and handsome appearance 


Completely automatic lock on pedestals and legs, 
“Snaps” them rigidly in place, or folded flat. New pedestal 


terms. Churches, 


See our catalog 
in Sweet's 
Architectural File 


WILKINSON CHUTES, INC. 


achieved in operation. Standard Electric 
Time Co., 89 Logan St., Springfield, Mass. 


For more details circle 3218 on mailing card 


Porcelain Enamel Steel Panels 
in Sculpturama Embossed Designs 
Sculpturama is the name given to the 
new line of embossed architectural porce- 
lain enamel steel panels recently intro- 
duced. The panels offer an extensive range 
of design possibilities with the different 
surface planes available in a variety of 
colors. The embossed shape in the Sculp- 
turama panels measures approximately 34 
by 36 inches and the overall size is 40 by 
40 inches. Davidson Enamel Products, 
Inc., 1104 E. Kibby St., Lima, Ohio. 


For more details circle 2219 on mailing card 


“AL” Aircon Unit 
Utilizes, Condenser Heat 
The new McQuay “AL” 
blower type air-cooled condensing unit 
which utilizes rejected condenser heat for 
heating and ventilating. It is extremely 
flexible for indoor and outdoor and 
can also be used for the secondary pur- 
pose of exhaust ventilation and/or heat- 
ing and ventilating. Time and money are 
saved in installation, maintenance and op- 
eration. The compactly designed unit can 
be ceiling, platform or floor mounted in 
minimum space. Seven models are avail- 
able in eight different unit arrangements 
with capacities from 10 to 50 tons. Me- 
Quay, Inc., 1600 Broadway N.E., Minne- 
apolis 13, Minn. 


For more details circle 


Aircon is a 


uSe 


#220 on mailing card 


WaVab dale) eh an @i-lahdg-lip4-le 
Disposal...even anew 
olen ike liale mime) etre) i-ac-8 


Centralized disposal in 
multi-story buildings is more 
than a convenience—it 
assures yearly savings for 
the life of the building. 
Wilkinson Chutes are 
designed for the central- 
ized disposal of soiled 
linen, rubbish, dust, 
waste paper, garbage, 
or any other material 
that can be dropped 
without damage from 

on upper floor. 


Wilkinson — Labeled 
Door. Designed for Hand 
er Foot Operation. 


In college and dormi- 
tory buildings, Wil- 
kinson waste paper 
and rubbish chutes 
eliminate excessive 
janitorial help by effi- 
cient central disposal. 





For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


619 East Talimadge Ave., Akron 10, Ohio 


Vay. 
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SCD Sprayed Coil Unit 
Controls Humidity 

Maintaining close humidity control and 
achieving clean air, the new SCD Sprayed 
Coil unit is available in 
vertical models, 


horizontal or 
offered in fifteen 
sizes. It may be obtained with preheat 
and reheat coils if required, and features 
include modular construction, arrange- 
ments for application, re movable 
panels and an independent structural steel 
frame. Drayer-Hanson Div., Crane Co., 
3301 Medford St., Los Angeles 63, Calif. 


For more details circle 2221 on mailing card 


each 


every 


Removable Seat Tap 
Increases Faucet Life 
Worn or small 


can be 


corroded faucets and 
valves with non-removable 
tapped for installation of long lasting 
Sexauer Full-Saddle Removable Seats with 
the Removable Seat Tap recently intro- 
duced. Made of tool steel expertly ma- 
chined, the tap reams out the defective 
seat’s inner diameter to the proper size 
while forming a perfect thread for screw- 
ing the removable seat in place. Taps are 
available in five sizes. J. A. Sexauer Mfg. 
Co., Inc., 2503 Third Ave., New York 51. 


For more details circle 2222 on mailing card 


seats 


Portable Airhouses 
Protect Against Weather 

An interesting new development is of- 
fered in Air:Seal Airhouses recently in- 
troduced for The extra 
strong, vinyl-impregnated nylon shelters 


institutional use. 


MAJOR MEDICAL 
EXPENSE PROTECTION 


up tc 


$10,000 For Y 


Niums, as 
your Fg 


» too, 


obligation, of course 














u 


are air-supported structures which pro- 
tect areas, 
meeting places, skating rinks, building 
projects and other areas where use might 
be limited due to weather or other con- 
ditions. An airhouse 40 by 80 feet in size 
inflates in approximately 15 minutes, and 
one fan, operating at half capacity, keeps 
the structure fully inflated. Houses are 
fastened to the ground by one of three 
methods which keep them securely in 
place, in spite of wind or storm. The 


swimming pools, recreation 


> aan oe 5 
ARS 


flame-resistant material will not tear, and 
if cut accidentally or maliciously it is eas- 
ily mended. When raised over swimming 
pools and other recreational areas, Air- 
houses can be used in any weather since 
they can be warmed by a convector heater 
attached to other equipment. 
Structures can be made in almost any size, 
in plain or colorful designs, and when not 
needed they are folded and The 
economical ease of handling and 
many uses of the Airhouse make it a prac- 
tical consideration in the school budget. 


heating 


stored. 
cost, 


Students 











oe tated tt Men SMa tv ty fet atNt SNe eat Ak 
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Seattle Tent & Awning Co., 310 West- 
lake N., Seattle 9, Wash. 


For more details circle 4223 on mailing card 


Portable Voice-Flector 
Used Without Booths 

Direct reflection of the stu- 
dent’s voice is provided with Cousino’s 
Voice-Flector, constructed with a_ free- 
and built-in hi-fidelity 


acoustic 


standing base 


microphone, which can be used as a port- 
able plug-in unit on regular classroom 
desks or library tables fitted with a stand- 
ard telephone jack. Audio isolation for use 
without booths is permitted, as the Voice- 
Flector shell plays the lesson material 
at low volume and student practice is 
carried on below’ conversation level. 
Cousino Electronics Corp., 2107 Ashland 
Ave., Toledo 1, Ohio. 
For more details circle 2224 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 66) 


DURABLE and SMART 


furniture 


NO. 680 
Wall-Saving Easy Chair 


Wide assortment of chairs and tables. See your dealer 


or write us for our distributor’ 
AMERICAN CHAIR COMPAN 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


s name. 


R* 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 





Sani-Mop Vac System 
0 ie H arco “ Automatically Cleans Dust Mops 
ART and DRAFTING Dry mops, dusters, dust cloths and simi- 


TABLES lar housekee ping tools are quickly and 

Ke naftf) F automatically cleaned with the Sani-Mop 
= rétt}; ———> : 

‘s) Call Vac System. Time is saved and sanitary 


X ‘N conditions and cleaning results are im- 


proved, since the dust does not get into 


the air. Components of the Sani-Mop Vac \ 
System include a_ slotted plate flush- Qwik-Jstix | 


LAPEL BADGES 


EASY-TO-USE 
@ NO CLIPS 
@NO PINS 
@NO STRINGS NEEDED 


IDEAL 
For quick individual 
identification in any 
group assembly. 


AC~460 NEW SPECIAL ADHESIVE 


6 styles of Gontng | TICKS TIGHT to most fabrics, 
tables available. yet removes casily without harm! 


with from 1 to 6 draw- : i 

ers and built-on tab- ig ATTRACTIVE STOCK STYLES 
oret. 4 — available 7 - or — your copy or design. 

with board or paper . 7 aye : 
storage as shown mounted on floor or cabinet top Hotiman Size—3” x 2/4" @ sturdy cardboard 
above. Either plastic were trifugal ‘ 6 é] $3.00 per 100 for Stock Styles 
or soft maple tops ae oa 2" ee oe Write for Samples to . 


are optional, Flow tubing ind 
Write for Free Catalo cle pending on the ipplic ition With an QWIK-STIX LAPEL BADGE 
rite fo 9 504 W. Grand Ave. 


i ‘ ve es w Ca ce user Oo 
and Price List. inlet val th ini-\ n | i 1 for Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 9 


——_— 








1 wet or dry separator 





ul V - 
Over 29$ styles and vacuum cleaning in conjunction with sta 


sizes of chairs and tionary systems. U.S. Hoffman Machinery 
stools available, Equip- Corp., Dept. RN, Air Appliance Div., 


ed with the famous 103 Fourth Ave.. New York 3. 
Lift-Lok”® mechanism, nals elias il nage 











GARRETT TUBULAR PRODUCTS, INC. 


P O. BOX 237 DEPT. 1A GARRETT, INDIANA 


Dolly Moves Cans 
up to 29 Inches in Diameter 
Colson’s Can Carry-All i low-cost 
portable steel dolly with a weight capac- 
ity of 300 pounds, assures quick and easy 
movement of cumbersome material and 
STUDY can be used in institutional kitchens and 
maintenance and supply rooms. The dolly, Have you 
LAMPS designed to move supply or refuse cans a 
up to 20 inches in diameter, is constructed 
designed exclusively for with — — _ = steel EH apap SE ERY ECE 
. ' cross members am olson plate casters _ 
student residence halls! with two or three-inch sicade, Colson BERG ESE EVE 


Corp., 7 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3. s 


-_ 
For more details circle 2226 on mailing card 








Consult 
Flexible Vinyl Wall Covering 
Applies Like Wall Paper 

Made in wallpaper roll sizes for ease : 
of application, the new “Fashon” wall designers of 
covering is made of high-grade vinyl per- 


America’s 


most experienced 


food service facilities. 
manently bonded against a stabilized, rub- 


Cafeterias 
Snack bars 
Banquet and Privat 
dining facilities 
a specialty 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 


Address inquiries to 











More than 1200 residence halls now 
have Excel lamps in the students’ rooms 
Eliminate maintenance problems wit ove P 

sane end tae ae ly flexible material is ruggedly durabl KmEM WOEEE ESE 


and easily cleaned, retaining its original 


Write for complete information beauty after years of hard usage. It is ASS @QPQC EAE FE & 


MANUFACTURING CORP available in nine colorful patterns and y A 
Muncie, indiana 92 color combinations. General Tire & 11 Madison Avenue 
College Lamps Div Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. Westwood, New Jersey 


For more deta circle 2227 on mailing card 


ber-impregnated fiber backing. The high- 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 





WAYNE FOLDING 
PARTITIONS 


work wonders in saving 
space (and school dollars) 


Available in seven facing 
materials, including 
beautiful long-wearing 
viny! plastic at no extra 
cost. Choice of four core 
materials, automatic or 
manual operation 
Engineered for all budgets 
Send for new catalog today 


WAYNE IRON WORKS « WAYNE, PA. 


Vol. 29, No. |, July 1960 


Norris Milk Dispensers 
Now Have Mixer Mounts 

The fronts of Norris Manhattan 
or Super model refrigerated milk 
now fitted with mixer mounts 
Hamilton-Beach mixers 
singly or in any combination up to four 
units. Mounting the mixers on the doors 
cold, 


malteds and shakes con- 


door 
dis- 
pensers are 
to accommodate 


counter and makes 


aerated milk for 


saves space 





veniently accessible. The N-15 dispenser, 
which holds three five-gallon cans of milk, 
accommodates up to The 
N-10 cans 
has room for 
the N-5, a one-can capacity, takes 
mixer. Norris Dispensers, Inc., 2720 
Lyndale Ave. S., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
For more details circle 2228 on mailing card 


four mixers. 
five-gallon 


three 


model, with two 


two or mixers, and 
with 


Heavy Duty Wrap Added 
to Reynolds Institutional Line 

A thicker, rugged aluminum foil 
desirable for wrapping frozen meats and 
other and cooking, 
Heavy Duty Wrap in a handy dispensing 
box is the 
Institutional 


more 


foods for storage 
newest item in the Reynolds 
Foil Lighter wraps ar 
also available in the easy-to-use box. Rey- 
nolds Metals Co., Richmond 18, Va. 


For more details circle 2229 on mailing card 


Manually-Operated Machine 
Changes Three Coins 

The Standard Multi-Changer, a man- 
ually-operated machine that changes three 
coins, eliminates the need for attendants 
1S coin-operated equip- 
The changer, designed to handle a 
large capacity, holds up to $300 in change 
and can be equipped with any of 364 dif- 
ferent combinations of tokens 
adapted for use 


wherever there 


ment. 


coins and 


change or can be 


with 


Available in several col- 
ors, the machine has an extra heavy-duty 
steel cabinet with double locking devices 
for protection against vandalism. Stand- 
ard Change-Makers, Inc., 422 E. New 
York St., Indianapolis 2, Ind. 

For more details circle 2230 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 68) 


foreign coins 


Get fire safety 
and savings 
with Overly 


U/L Approved 
Doors 


Besides giving maximum fire protec- 
tion for school equipment rooms and 
utility areas, Overly “A” Label, single 
point doors are designed to save your 
school money. First, Overly “A” 
Label doors are maximum perfor- 
mance rated by Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories to give 3 hours of fire pro- 
tection, resulting in fire insurance rate 
reductions for your school. And 
Overly “A” Label doors provide max- 
imum safety without using the ex- 
tremely expensive hardware formerly 
required. You'll save on replacement 
costs, too, since sturdy, reinforced 
Overly doors are durable. 

Overly “A” Label doors are engi- 
neered to fit any normal single or 
double opening. Over 90 door styles, 
the largest offered by any manufac- 
turer, are available for your selection. 
Let us show you how your school can 
save on insurance rates and replace- 
ment costs. Write Overly Manufac- 
turing Company, Greensburg, Pa., 
and ask for the catalog on the full 
line of Overly door products. 


Ouerty 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


St. Louis 19, Missouri Los Angeles 39, Calif. 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 67 














Is Your 
Student Food Service All 
That You Could Wish? 


If you have even the slightest 
stu- 
is the 


reservation about your 
dent food service, nou 
time to discuss improvements 


with a Slater sper ialist. 


Your request will receive our 


immediate attention. 





FOOD SERVICE 
MANAGEMENT 


now serving 135 schools in 30 states 


Philadelphia 46, Pa. 


los Angeles, Chicago, New York, 


Baltimore and Atlanta 


Kingsley 5-4600 
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VOGEL-PETERSON 









CUSTOM-LINE 
Caméncen WA and COAT RACKS 


Tailored to fit any given open or closetted wall 
area. Smart in design and modern in “clear”, 
“gold” deep etched anodized finishes and com- 
binations. Quality built—closed-end aluminum 
tubing, rigidly held in cast aluminum bfackets 
that are adjustable for height in dovetailed 
mounting extrusions. Brackets also adjustable 
to any desired centers. 


3 BASIC SHELVES 


1. Hat shelves with 
hanger bar for coat 
hangers. 


2. Hat shelves with stag- 
gered cast aluminum coat 
hooks. 


3. Hat or utility “plain” 
shelves for stacked tiers 
for general use. 








Write for Bulletin CL-16. 


VOGEL-PEFPERSON CO. 
Rf. 83 and Madison St. © Elmhurst, Illinois 
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Literature and Services 


@ “The Conn Clarinet Story” and “The 
Conn Research Story” are the titles of 
two new brochures that supplement color 
slide film presentations and are available 
to music educators from the Conn Corp., 
Elkhart, Ind. The first booklet covers the 
history, design and manufacture of clar- 
inets in a modern plant, and the other 
depicts and describes Conn research fa- 
cilities, devoted exclusively to the 
provement of musical instruments. 

For more details circle 2231 on mailing card, 


im- 


eA handy, loose-leaf type catalog cover- 
ing the complete new Heywood Line of 
school furniture is now available from 
Heywood-Wakefield Co., Gardner, Mass. 
Each unit in the line is shown on a sepa- 
rate page, in full color, with descriptive 
information and specifications. Thus any- 
one interested in lifting-lid table desks, 
for instance, may take the page on that 
piece of furniture for study and discussion 
without handling the whole catalog. The 
colors give true value to the illustrations 
and permit comparison for matching or 
mixing. General specifications on the line 
are presented inside the folder holding 
the catalog pages and when additions are 
made to the line, the new sheets can be 
added to keep the folder up to date. 
For more details circle 2232 on mailing card 


© Catalog F-4471-6, an 8-page booklet 
on “Uni-Flo Engineered Air Distribution,” 
is available from Barber-Colman Co., 1300 
Rock St., Rockford, Ill. The booklet in- 
cludes data and pictures of Barber-Col- 
man accessories, high velocity equipment 
and Uni-Flo sidewall, ceiling and floor 
diffusers. ; 

For more details circle 2233 on mailing card 


® “How to Reduce 
the title of a new 
guide to economical 


Painting Costs” is 
12-page illustrated 
maintenance paint- 


ing. Available from Barreled Sunlight 
Paint Co., 12 Dudley St., Providence 1, 
R.L, the booklet offers suggestions for 


savings on labor and materials, and out- 


many painting economy facts. 
For more details circle #234 on mailing card 


lines 


e A four-page brochure gives factual in- 
formation on sickle bar mowing equip- 
ment manufactured by Jari Products, Inc., 
2970 Pillsbury Ave. S., Minneapolis 8, 
Minn. Desc riptive information on mowers 
for cutting heavy grass, weeds and 
brush, as well as those that can be con- 
verted with attachments for year-around 
maintenance, is included. 
For more details circle 2235 on mailing card 


® Korok Steel Chalkboard, which in ad- 
dition to original installations can be 
pre-cut to fit existing frames for applica- 
tion over worn boards, is completely de- 
scribed and cataloged in a 20-page book- 
let available from Korok Inc., Division of 
Enamel Products Co., 341 Eddy Rd., 
Cleveland 8, Ohio. The durable, easily 
maintained chalkboard is available in six 
colors which are shown in the catalog, as 


are graphic details of its construction, 
various methods of installation and uses. 
Information is also given on Tac-Tex 


\ inyl covered tackboard. 
For more details circle 2236 on mailing card 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


@ Index tabs divide the handsome new 
Catalog R-60 into sections covering gym- 
nasium seating, folding partitions, basket- 
ball backstops, folding stages and outdoor 
seating. The plastic-bound book, avail- 
able from Wayne Iron Works, Wayne, 
Pa., includes listings and specifications of 
Wayne roducts for gymnasium and 
athletic fields, and is attractively illus- 
trated with photographs and drawings. 
For more details circle 2237 on mailing card 


@ New uses for Johns-Manville Colorlith 
are presented in the 15-page booklet, 
“New Directions in Chalkboards,” which 
shows the product with metal or wood 
trim or without trim, and as used for 
partitions, wardrobes and special pur- 
poses. Available in a new range of shades, 
including: projection white for use as a 
motion picture or slide screen, Colorlith 
combines durability and economy with 
versatility. The pamphlet may be obtained 
from Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. 
For more details circle 2238 on mailing card 

e All sizes of wall shelving, charging 
desks, tables, chairs and a miscellaneous 
line of library equipment are desc ribed 
in the new “Library Equipment and Fur- 
niture” Catalog recently released by 
Heller Co., Library Div., 58 Wabash Ave., 
Montpelier, Ohio. The 16-page brochure 
provides specification charts, —— 
and diagrams to facilitate library plan- 


ning. 
For more details circle 3239 on mailing card 


Suppliers’ News 


M. D. Brown Co., Niles, Mich., manufac- 
turer of Scoremaster electric football and 
basketball scoreboards, announces com- 
pletion of an addition to its plant that 
more than doubles manufacturing facil- 
ities. The original plant is modernized to 
give straight-line conveyor production for 
increased and speeded fabricating and as- 
sembly operations. 


The DuBois Co., Inc., 1120 W. Front 
St., Cincinnati 3, Ohio, manufacturer of 
cleaning compounds, announces the intro- 
duction of “Mr. Du,” a new trade char- 
acter for use in advertising and promo- 
tions to represent its sales force of over 
500 men throughout the United States, 
Canada and Latin America. Developed 
as part of its 40th anniversary promotions, 
“Mr. Du” has a halo which repeats the 
oval shape and accent mark of the trade 
mark recently adopted by the company. 


Educational Services, Inc., Watertown, 
Mass., announces the selection of Macal- 
aster Bicknell Co., 243 Broadway, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., manufacturer and distribu- 
tor of laboratory supplies for industrial, 
academic and medical the 
manufacturer and commercial distributor 
of PSSC laboratory apparatus. All appara- 
tus produced by Macalaster Bicknell and 
bearing the PSSC emblem will be ap- 
proved by the Physical Science Study 
Committee, according to the announce- 
ment. It is further stated that all appara- 
tus necessary for the PSSC course, includ- 
ing a complete line of standard laboratory 
supplies, will be available from Macal- 
aster Bicknell for the 1960-61 school year. 


research, as 
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New floor tile discovery from Romany -Spartan... 








(CQERAMAELEX 


rubber-cushioned ceramic mosaics 
‘squares 


It’s flexible and resilient! 


Ceramaflex, because of its unusual flexibility, 
idjusts automatically to minor imperfections 
in sub-floor. But the rubber grid which make- 


this possible serves other functions, too 


Tiles are mounted in 
rubber pockets! 


Each of the 64 ceramic mosaics that make up 
one 9” x 9” unit is permanently bonded in a 
pre-formed rubber grid. Because the edges of 
Ceramaflex 9” x 9” units are beveled, they lay 
up so tightly that jcints are unnoticeable in 
the finished job 


Ceramaflex floors are quiet because they are 
mounted in resilient rubber which acts as a 
cushion between the ceramic mosaic tiles and 
the sub-floor, and they are easy on the feet 
Heavy furniture and appliances will not dent 
the surface 


Never has a flooring material offered so many advantages ‘or use in schools 
and colleges as does Ceramaflex. This labor-saving, high quality product 
embodies all the most-wanted qualities of ceramic tile, plus two important 
additions: floors that are both quiet and easy on the feet. Here’s the care- 
free beauty and permanence of ceramic tile in low-cost, easy-to-install form. 
It’s dentproof, stainproof and fireprouf, and once-over with a damp mop keeps 
it fresh and sparkling. This makes Ceramaflex a superior flooring for lobby, 
corridors, washrooms, cafeteria and kitchen. 


Ceramaflex is as new as tomorrow. If your architect doesn’t yet have his 
samples, he'll be glad to get them. Ask him about Ceramaflex, or write for 
Bulletin RS-228. United States Ceramic Tile Co., Dept. CU-14, Canton 2, Ohio. 


*Trade Mark. Ceramaflex is the exclusive prod 
uct of United States Ceramic Tile Company 
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So easily installed! 


Because Ceramaflex is pre-grouted, installa- 
tion is simple and fast. It’s ready for use the 
instant it’s laid. Ceramaflex is installed with 
a special adhesive as quickly and easily as 
conventional resilient floor tile. It can be in 
stalled satisfactorily on or below grade as well 
as above grade, over proper sub-flooring. 
Simple, rapid installation results in applica 
tion cost substantially lower than that of 
conventional ceramic mosaic floors. 


PRODUCT DATA 


CONSTRUCTION. Made of 
Romany*Spartan unglazed 
1”x 1” ceramic tiles which are 
securely bonded in a flexible 
rubber grid 


DIMENSIONS. Ceramaflex 
flooring units are 9” x 9” 
squares...and 42” thick. Each 
Ceramaflex floor unit is com 
posed of 64 ceramic mosaic 
tiles approximately 1” x 1”. 
Finisn. The surface of Cerama 
flex is sealed at the plant with 
a protective coating to prevent 
wearing-in of dirt and grime 
cotors. Random medley 
patterns in twelve handsome 
color combinations. 


~ UNITED STATES CERAMIC TILE COMPANY 
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Can be autoclaved at 250 a “must” for hospital use 
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